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merica’s Maritime Rise 
Following the day of the adventurous merchant...master... owner, 
the story of America’s maritime rise is a swift moving sequence 

of significant chronological events. 

The end of the Revolutionary War saw the ports of the British 
West Indies closed by English edict to American shipping, but 
the seventeen million dollar annual commerce thus lost was sought 
elsewhere and American cargoes of lumber, corn, fish and livestock 

began moving to the East Indies instead. . 

In 1785 Yankee trading ships were found in the Pearl River in | 

China. Two years later commerce was opened with Bombay and | 

Calcutta. Thus did the American merchant marine carry on in spite : 

of British edicts, French and British privateers, and Algerian pirates. 
From 1794 to 1810 American shipping thrived and expanded still 

further while Europe was engrossed with the Napoleonic Wars, , 

and during this same period the piratical states of North Africa 

were thrashed into complete recognition and wholesome respect of 

American power on the seas. @ The War of 1812, waged success= ou 

fully by America to enforce her right to free access and use of the _ 

seas, was the final convincing proof of the nation’s maritime great= ee 

ness. Thereafter, her ships in increasing number sailed without let _— 

or hindrance to all the ports of the world. Sone 
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TRADITION 
SURVIVES! 


Achieving and maintaining the high 
standard and efficiency of UNIVERSAL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT 
SERVICE can be credited chiefly to 
our officers and employes . . . Many of 
these men have been in continuous serv- 
ice of the company during its entire 
life. More have records of 25 years 
and a great many have served from 10 
to 20 years . . . These men know the 
freight forwarding business, the desires 
of our patrons and sound methods of 
accomplishing their desires . . . And 
so traditions of the service are created 
and continued. 


SS 


UNIVERSAL 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 
FREIGHT SERVICE 


Operated by 


UNIVERSAL 
CARLOADING & DISTRIBUTING CO. 


Offices in All Principal Cities 


Consolidators of machinery, merchandise, automo- 
bile parts, etc., for more than 30 years 
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“Tue St. Louis shipper has un- 
told advantages in getting his 
L. C. L. merchandise on board 
cars. For here, at his service, is 
an efficient merchandise transfer 
system unmatched anywhere. 


Spreading in all directions 
from this central city to every 
section of the country are nine- 
teen great trunk line railroads. 
Their freight stations in St. Louis 
—as in other large cities—are 
many miles apart. 


Ordinarily, a manufacturer’s 
local trucking operations would 
be a constant problem. His 
trucks would run long distances 
through crowded traffic to the 
different freight yards. Delays, 
disproportionate costs, and in- 
convenience would be the rule, 
just as they are today in every 
other major distributing center. 


But St. Louis has solved this 


problem. Its railroads operate 
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their own universal, off-track ter- 
minals, located for the conven- 
ience of the shipper, rather than 
with regard to track layouts. 
You bring your goods, wherever 
bound, to any one of six conven- 
ient terminals. There you receive 
your railroad receipts. 


One trip—one delivery—in- 
stead of nineteen! Railroad re- 
sponsibility begins immediately. 
Every line is a part of this one 
system.—Think of the reduced 
cartage expense which results to 
the shipper! 


Five hundred and thirty-seven 
huge tractors and trailers ply on 
railroad dispatchers’ schedules 
between terminals and freight 
yards. The distribution is all 
done for you; quickly, efficiently, 
economically—its cost absorbed 
by the railroad lines. . 


Incoming freight is similarly 
handled. Seven million pounds 
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How SELOUIS 
Brings the RAILROADS ¢o its 


Shippers Doors 
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of L. C. L. merchandise passes 
through the system daily. You 
may, if you wish, contract with 
the terminal at competitive 
rates forservice to your very door. 


Think what an advantage this 
virtual extension of the railroads 
to every section of St. Louis 
must mean! Think what it means 
as an adjunct to the extraordi- 
nary facilities of the railroads 
themselves in St. Louis! Think 
what it would mean to your 
company, if located here, in 
time-saving, in better compet- 
itive service to your trade, in 
actual trucking economies! 


All the facts regarding this 
and many other unusual advan- 
tages of business location in St. 
Louis are yours for the asking. 


Write The Industrial Bureau, 
509 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


THE INDUSTRIAL BUREAU OF THE INDUSTRIAL CLUB 


Si. LOUIS 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 





CONGRESS AND TRANSPORTATION 


HE election of a “fifty-fifty” Congress at the polls 

last week is said by some to mean that little will be 
accomplished by the new national legislature. Such a 
view of the matter is based on the thought that, with 
the two major political parties being about equal in 
voting strength, each side will prevent the other from 
doing anything. 

We have heretofore discussed the legislative situa- 
tion that may develop at the short session of the dying 
Seventy-first Congress.’ The Seventy-second Congress, 
elected November 4, will not convene until December, 
1931, unless the President should call an extraordinary 
session before that time, and it is not regarded as prob- 
able now that a special session will be called. In the 
Meantime, the situation as to the exact number of 
Republicans and Democrats in the Seventy-second Con- 
gress may change as the result of recounts, deaths, or 
resignations of members; but in any event, neither side 
Will have such a majority that it can formulate an 
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affirmative legislative program and put it through, 
regardless of opposition. 

In view of the fact that, in all probability, the 
coming short session will not be productive of major 
transportation legislation, with the exception, possibly, 
of the motor bus regulation bill, the next Congress will 
be faced, no doubt, with demands for the enactment of 
important transportation measures. Some day Congress 
must do something about the railroad consolidation 
problem, if for no other reason than to clarify the 
situation. 

Perhaps it is too idealistic to suggest that a “fifty- 
fifty” Congress, working in the interest of the public 
welfare, might take constructive action with respect to 
the transportation problem. Transportation legislation, 
of course, at no time should be dealt with on a partisan 
basis. It should be the result of the judgment of mem- 
bers of Congress, without respect to party affiliation, 
whose objective is the enactment of legislation that will 
permit transportation agencies to provide adequate serv- 
ice at reasonable rates and to enable them to have such 
net income as will make possible the continuation of 
such service. 

If the members of the new Congress should put aside 
thoughts of politics in connection with the necessary 
transportation legislation, and should set themselves the 
task of dealing with that problem constructively, we 
see no reason why the country would not benefit thereby. 
Leaders of the Democratic party have announced that 
the Democrats in the new Congress will not resort to 
obstructive tactics. The Republican leaders have accepted 
“with full faith and credit the pronouncements” of the 
Democrats. It may be that the “hard-boiled” may be 
agreeably surprised by the “fifty-fifty” Congress accom- 
plishing something worth while. 

The election did little damage to the members of 
the interstate commerce committees of Congress as now 
constituted. Of the nineteen members of the Senate 
interstate commerce committee only one member up for 
reelection was defeated—Senator Pine, Republican, of 
Oklahoma. Chairman Couzens, Republican, of Michigan ; 
Senators Metcalf, Republican, of Rhode Island, and 
Hastings, Republican, of Delaware, were reelected. 
Senator Goff, Republican, of West Virginia, did not stand 
for reelection and will complete his term March 4, 1931. 

Of the twenty-one members of the House committee 
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on interstate and foreign commerce, apparently three 
were defeated for reelection—Representatives Johnson, 
of Indiana; Merritt, of Connecticut; and Denison, of 
Illinois—all Republicans. The latter has been active in 
the formulation of legislation in the interest of the gov- 
ernment barge lines. 


ONE SUBSIDY DISCONTINUED 

HE railroads have very properly served notice that 

the drought rates, put into effect last August at the 
request of the administration for the relief of the farmers, 
will be discontinued at the end of this month. We say 
“very properly,” not merely because it may well be con- 
sidered that the time for which such rates were necessary 
has expired, but because, in our opinion, the rates should 
never have been requested or made. The reductions were 
made at the direct and sole expense of one class of 
citizens for the relief of another class and were an 
example, not only of the way in which the railroads are 
expected constantly to come to the relief of those in 
distress, but of their lack of backbone in refusing to 
become victims. A subsidy in which the entire public 
participated for the relief of agriculture in time of 
trouble might not have been amiss, but to call on the 
railroads for the charity—and to call on them in such 
way that they could hardly refuse without submitting 
themselves to a wave of criticism from those who could 
not or would not understand—was a method worthy of 
the Russian system. 

The reduced rates, we are told, applied to some 
60,000 carloads of freight and took millions of dollars 
from the pockets of the railroads. The railroads, in their 
notice, do not say so, but it is a fact that much of this 
tonnage was only technically entitled to reduced rates 
that contributed nothing to the relief of the farmer but 
only enabled certain industries to make profits or reduce 
losses at the expense of the railroads. 

The carriers should have the thanks of the farmers 
and the country generally for their Christmas gift—but 
they should also be congratulated on their decision to 
remove the Santa Claus whiskers. 





REDUCED PASSENGER FARES 


E have on several occasions in this column sug- 
gested to the railroads that the way to meet inroads 
by the automobile on their passenger business is to put 
on cheaper passenger accommodations and reduce fares 
rather than to pile on luxury and service at the same 
old price, our theory being that most persons who take 
a bus for any distance rather than a railroad train do 
80 in order to save money. 
It would seem that others have had the same idea 
and every now and then we hear of some railroad trying 
an experiment along that line. The latest and most 


drastic plan is that announced this week by certain lines 
that, for a period of six months, will maintain three 
levels of fares between Chicago and Pacific Coast ter- 
Minals, 


We have no doubt that there will be resulting 





business. Whether that business will be profitable or 
not we do not know, but we are firmly of the opinion 
that that is the way to get it, if it is desired to maintain 
that class of business against the motor busses. 

A writer in Travel Ideas, published by the Blakely 
Printing Company, makes a rather novel suggestion along 
the lines of the idea we have been discussing. He sug- 
gests trains of specially designed coaches with sleeping 
accommodations for night travel and comfortable seat- 
ing arrangements for day travel, but with no thought of 
luxury—coaches with more berths or “cabins” than the 
present standard sleepers provide, along the lines of 
present suburban coaches. These trains would include 
dining cars of the lunch-counter type, serving plain but 
wholesome food at moderate prices and possibly observa- 
tion-recreation cars with plain, substantial, movable 
chairs. 

Whatever problems may be involved in working out 
plans of this sort or whatever objections to details sug- 
gested, we are confident that the competition of both 
private automobiles and motor busses can be met by 
the railroads only by some method of cutting down the 
cost of travel. The solution certainly is not in multiply- 
ing the luxuries of travel, either at a higher or the same 
rate of fare. 


GOVERNMENT IN BUSINESS 


(By Alba B. Johnson, President, Railway Business Association) 


In the nation-wide election returns the outstanding phase for 
non-partisan business bodies is the increasing number of candi- 
dates known to favor government in business who win nomina- 
tion and election in default of any considerable activity to con- 
vert or defeat them. 

These candidates and such of their supporters as are think- 
ing about railroad, power and utility regulation seem to be 
confused and perplexed as to the nature of the problem. In a 
score of forms there is controversy over regulation, the defects 
of which are due to neglect, not only on the part of state and 
federal governments and of those regulated, but on the part of 
the users—the public. Hence many jump from the frying pan 
into the fire. They demand government ownership. In other 
words, the government, as they think, having been faithless in 
one thing we are urged to make it manager over many things. 
The sound cure for the serious evils complained of on every 
hand is protection and support for sound regulation. The quack 
nostrum offered us is that government, which in regulation is 
charged with having thus far failed shall try the infinitely more 
difficult task of ownership and operation. This would leave the 
public with no regulator but the government, which would not 
regulate itself if it woulld and would not if it could. Govern 
ment ownership represents the fidgetting of those who will 
not face their responsibility under regulation and cannot be 
depended upon to do so under any system. 

It is time to serve notice forthwith upon Chairman Fess and 
Raskob that election being over and our respective party or 
factional ardors having cooled off, we are once more not pri- 
marily Republicans and Democrats but trustees first for the 
part to be played by America in the progress of mankind here 
and elsewhere, second for the conduct of the business which 
stockholders have confided to our charge. In that compara- 
tively normal state of mind, no matter which party, if either, 
has responsible control in the White House and in Congress, 
governmental policies will give anxiety in connection with 
industry, trade, transportation, power and other public utilities. 
Republicans and Democrats alike, as men of affairs we recognize 
that prudence lies only in pressing business needs and business 
fears upon both parties. 

A word is in order also as to the time when those needs and 
fears should be pressed upon the parties as such. That time is 
from now on. Usually in off years business men for the most 
part direct their appeal as individuals or local groups to in- 
dividual members of Senate and House, to the President and 
cabinet members. A few appear at Congressional Committee 


hearings to discuss a docket of proposals which they had no 
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hand in drafting. Once in four years emissaries from large 
national groups proceed solemnly to the portals of the Resolu- 
tions Committee of each party in convention assembled. Some- 
times it is a sub-committee, a part absent due to conflicting 
engagements or conflicting emotions. On one occasion the sub- 
committee consisted of two, whose roll call registered 50 ‘per 
cent attendance. The sergeant-at-arms holds a stop watch 
showing split seconds. The weather is tropical. Everybody 
within reach is giving one thought to the platform, two to the 
nomination and three to getting home. The platform, available 
in type, has been brought close to maturity a few weeks earlier 
by some volunteer statesman. Under such circumstances we 
stammer our utterance to gentlemen not thoroughly saturated in 
the literature of the subject, and report to our principals that 
we were “heard.” 

The present emergency forbids any such eleventh-hour 
attempts at giving political parties the benefit of business ex- 
perience and judgment. Messrs. Raskob and Fess may accept 
notice that the business men of the country desire not one but 
both parties in 1930, 1931, 1932 and in the indefinite future, in 
their platforms and in their action, to stand fast for the in- 
dividual initiative which has made America the land to which 
the nations at this moment look for leadership out of the slough 
of despond. 

The country is drifting toward government ownership and 
operation. Some lawmakers are theoretically opposed to this 
in any field. A certain number embrace particular projects in 
which they think they see an advantage for themselves or 
their localities, while protesting that this exception in fact 
leaves them spotless defenders of the general policy. The truth 
of course is that whoever takes that position throws his influence 
on the general policy out the window. Nobody can take him 
seriously. 

Finally, and this applies especially to railways, there are 
those who imagine or at least say that they abhor the thought 
of government ownership yet who are unwilling to lift a finger 
in opposition to policies and courses which are heading us 
straight: for a transportation collapse and consequent federal 
seizure of the properties. Indeed, the country appears to have 
fallen into the habit of regarding the railroads as having been 
saved once for all in 1920 and thenceforth world without end 
able to stand up under any maltreatment whatever. Accordingly 
citizens ordinarily considered responsible engage cheerfully 
and even gaily in such diversions as rate adjustments made 
blind-fold, taxation rising faster than anyone else’s, and the 
development of competing forms of transport on the basis that 
the railroads are a sort of inexhaustibly rich uncle animated by 
benevolence toward those unable to take care of themselves—a 
kind of magic self-filling community chest. 

If the managers of either political party believe a Presidential 
election can be won on a platform favoring government in busi- 
ness let them embrace it as one party embraced a currency 
heresy in 1896. They will behold on the last Saturday in 
October not 50,000 men marching from the Battery to Central 
Park to overwhelm the party of their life-long allegiance, but 
life-long party members in every corner of the land listening 
nightly to eminent life-long members of that same party tell 
over the radio why they have bolted, and parading to the polls 
by the million to put this quackery once and for all behind them. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE SCHOOL 


Foundation of a College of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
at the University of Notre Dame through a donation of two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, by Edward N. Hurley, of Chicago, inter- 
nationally known. business man, is announced by the university 
authorities. 

Many unique features will characterize the institution which, 
in its teachings, will lay special emphasis on the importance 
of the unfettered movement of goods in the channels of world 
trade and will educate young men in courses designed to train 
specialists in the theory and practice of international exchange 
of goods and services. In this connection, the university is plan- 
ning the exchange of scholarships with universities of the 
principal industrial nations of the world, where similar courses 
are taught, which will be helpful in strengthening economic un- 
derstandings between nations. 

Mr. Hurley, it is stated, was led to make his donation in 
part by a desire to commemorate the founding of his own 
fortune through international business. 

“As an inspiration to the students in the new College of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce building, may I suggest,” Mr. 
Hurley said, “that each of the six principal study halls be named 
for distinguished American industrial leaders of international 
vision, who have rendered special service to our country in 
their particular lines of endeavor and that an oil portrait of 
each sponsor be placed in his respective study hall to serve 


as a constant reminder, to the students, of his boyhood struggles, 


phenomenal success and subsequent leadership. 
“J should like very much to have the university name the 
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following gentlemen: James A. Farrell, New York, ‘president 
of the United States Steel Corporation, to represent steel manu- 
facturing and overseas shipping; Ernest R. Graham, Chicago, 
senior member of the firm of Graham, Anderson, Probst and 
White—architecture; Samuel Insull, Chicago, chairman of the 
Commonwealth Edison Company—electric public utilities; 
Charles E. Mitchell, New York, chairman of the National City 
Bank— international banking; John D. Ryan, New York, chair. 
man of the Anaconda Copper Company—copper mining and 
manufacturing; Gerard Swope, New York, president of the Gen. 
eral Electric Company—engineering and electrical manufactur. 
ing, all of whom would be highly honored to be identified with 
Notre Dame. 

“The young men graduating from the College of Commerce 
will blaze the trail of modern and equitable business methods 
just as our forefathers blazed the trail for civilization and com. 
mercial progress by exchanging goods for furs with the Indians. 

“At our present stage of economic development, it is most 
important that we should recognize that those same sound busi- 
ness principles must apply to our foreign commerce and that the 
essence of trade is exchange. We are only a part of the world, 
and no more important than any other country. We have to 
have orders from foreign countries to be successful, but foreign 
customers cannot buy our goods unless they sell their own. 
When all nations are in a healthy economic condition the reac- 
tion is favorable to all, but we must learn to recognize the 
absolute necessity of buying as well as selling. 

“In order that the students may visualize what modern 
transportation and communication have done toward bringing 
the nations of the world into closer contact, the four walls of 
the main or memorial hall of the new College of Foreign and 
Domestic Cmmerce building are to have a mural painting in 
colors of a map of all the countries of the world, showing the 
seven seas and trade routes, featuring the seaports of the world, 
giving the nautical miles between the principal international 
ports and the shortest time it requires for the fastest passenger 
and cargo service between different countries, as well as cable 
and radio telephone communication systems to the countries 
covered by that service.” 


DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Because they concluded that the railroads could not stand 
the drain on revenues resulting from the drought emergency 
rates, eastern, western and southern railway executives in a 
statement issued for publication November 10 announced that 
the emergency rates would not be continued beyond November 30. 

“Protracted drought,” said the executives, “in the states 
of Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, New Mex- 
ico, North Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming, prompted the 
President of the United States to take steps to relieve the farm- 
ers in those areas whose crops had been destroyed and who 
were confronted with still further losses of live stock because 
of a lack of feed and water. As a major part of his program of 
relief, the President appealed to the railroads to make reductions 
of their rates on hay, straw, feed and water into and live stock 
out of these areas. 

“It was apparent that immediate action was necessary to 
bring about such relief as was possible in order to prevent 
distress. The railroads willingly cooperated with the President 
in the relief program. This they did by promptly filing with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission tariffs which reduced rates 
on these commodities 50 per cent in eastern and southern ter- 
ritories and 3344 per cent in the western territory. These rates 
became effective in all territories the latter part of August, and 
October 31, 1930, was named as the date upon which they would 
expire. They were later extended to November 30. 

“Under the plan adopted the Secretary of Agriculture as- 
sumed the responsibility of determining the limits of the drought 
areas and also of designating who in these areas were entitled 
to the benefits of the reduced rates. The Department of Agri- 
culture functioned through the state drought relief committees 
and the county agricultural agents. Upon the latter has fallen 
to a large extent the difficult and trying responsibility of ad- 
ministering on the ground this emergency measure and seeing 
to it that the benefits reached those entitled to receive them. 

“By November 30 in excess of 60,000 carloads will have 
been moved under the reduced rates. This represents an im- 
mense tonnage and probably greater than ever moved in any 
relief measures heretofore undertaken in this country. The 
revenue loss to the carriers from this traffic cannot now be ascer- 
tained, but will certainly aggregate several millions of dollars 
and such a drain on the revenues cannot longer be continued. 

“This announcement is made at this time in order to remove 
any uncertainty as to the position of the carriers concerning 4 
further extension of the emergency reduced rates.” 
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November 15, 1930 


Current Topics in 
Washington 





The thing in connection with the election 
noted by those not content merely to glance 
at the surface was not the closeness of the 
result, because there had been closer results 
and more pronounced landslides; it was the 
moribund condition of the idea of government 
by party. A party, under the meaning the word had until about 
twenty-five years ago, was an organization the members of which 
had agreed to act together, according to the convictions of 
the majority, on important matters. Death of that idea made 
it possible for Senator Brookhart, of Iowa, and Representative- 
elect Lovette, of Tennessee, nominally Republicans, to suggest 
bartering their votes in the organization of the two houses of 
the next Congress on terms named by them. The Democrats 
can get Brookhart by doing certain things and the Republicans 
can get Lovette’s support by doing what he says. 

Immediately after Brookhart suggested the trade, Senator 
Nye, an irregular Republican—as is Brookhart—announced that 
he would vote with the Republicans. Inasmuch as several ir- 
regulars other than Brookhart have big committee chairman- 
ships, Brookhart’s support of the Democrats would throw Borah, 
Nye, La Follette, and other irregulars out of those places; 
hence, perhaps, Nye’s haste to say he would vote with the Re- 
publicans. 

Until about 1910, the names of the two major parties meant 
something. In that year a coalition of irregular Republicans 
and Democrats upset party government in the House by over- 
turning the speaker, who was the embodiment of the party idea. 
Joseph G. Cannon, the speaker, recognized the significance of 
the event and immediately, publicly notified George W. Norris, 
a coalition leader, now senator from Nebraska, that he was 
ready to entertain motions to elect a new speaker. His chal- 
lenge was not accepted. Neither part of the coalition was ready 
to assume a constructive attitude by taking on itself the re- 
sponsibility of management of affairs in the House. The sort 
of organization that had been managing the House for fifty or 
sixty years, sometimes Democratic and sometimes Republican, 
was smashed. Nothing, however, was substituted for it. Since 
that time the House, with the exception of a few odd periods, 
has been a town meeting—without much cohesion or direction. 
The Senate soon followed the House. The Democrats, when 
they have been in a numerical majority, have had more cohesion. 
That may be because they are the spiritual heirs of Thomas 
Jefferson, the organizer of the thing known in the United States 
as a party, notwithstanding his ideas of states’ rights as shown 
in the Kentucky resolutions of 1798. 


Nearly every newspaper article written since election day 
has violated the food and drugs label law, commonly known as 
the pure food law. That law say that if you put a label on a 
food or drug it must not be false or misleading. Nearly every 
article has misled the uninformed reader by discussing election 
results, as if the question were whether the Republicans would 
continue to control the Senate and whether, on the basis of a 
margin of two or more Republicans in the House, that party 
would continue in control. 

Republicans have not, for years, controlled the Senate. They 

did not alone pass the tariff law of last June. A coalition of 
Republicans and some irregular Democrats, the latter interested 
in having certain commodities given protective duties, passed 
it through the Senate. It took eighteen months of wrangling 
to form that coalition for the performance of a duty that should 
have been disposed of in five months or less. Republicans have 
not controlled the House unless they have had a margin wider 
than the number of Wisconsin Republicans in that body—a thing 
that is impossible in the House to be organized in December, 
1931, even if there is a majority composed of men who use the 
word Republican to describe themselves in the Congressional 
Directory. 

Contrary to the idea conveyed by many newspaper articles, 
Many times elections have been as close and several, if not 
many, times the swing from one party to another has been as 
amazing or even more amazing. However, this is one of the few 
times when it has been possible for a senator-elect, calling him- 
self by the name of one party, to suggest on what terms he 
will act with the supposed enemy party and a representative- 
elect to lay down the terms on which he will act with the party 


Government 
by Party Idea 
Dying or Dead 
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of which he is supposed to be member, in exchange for that 
support. 





Andrew W. Mellon’s ancestors came 
from Ireland. However, a proposal put forth 
by him last week suggests that, spiritually, 
he is a Scot. He gave notice then that he 
would sell $125,000,000 of treasury bills, to 
run from November 17 to February 16, but 
that he would pay no interest on them. Instead, he said, he 
would sell them on a discount basis—that is, allow the bidders 
to say with what rate of interest they would be satisfied by 
saying, for instance, that they would pay $998.25 for a $1,000 
bill, all offers to be in terms of $1,000 or multiples thereof, the 
government to pay par at the date of maturity. 

Thereby Mellon avoids bookkeeping. He also affords an 
opportunity to men who have the comfortable prospect of having 
much idle money on hand in bank on January 1 to avoid such 
taxation as might be imposed on cash in bank on that day by 
putting it into federal government securities, not taxable by 
local authorities. That may look like aid and comfort for those 
unwilling to pay taxes, but the federal government needs money 
to retire obligations maturing in that period rather than renew 
them at high rates of interest. The federal government has the 
right to get the money it needs at the lowest possible cost, even 
if thereby it reduces the revenue of the states. If getting money 
in that way is not Scotch thrift, there is no name for it. 


Mellon, Irish, a 
Man with Scotch 
Characteristics 





Now that electric and kindred 
sorts of welding have invited the own- 
ers of gas-making plants and natural 
gas wells to gridiron the country with 
pipes, because they can send gas 
through such welded lines for hun- 
dreds of miles without much loss, the country seems almost 
face to face with a real problem growing out of its imperium in 
imperio system. Senator Capper, of Kansas, is reported as de- 
termined to introduce a bill providing for the regulation by the 
Commission of natural gas pipe lines. 

Natural gas pipe line companies are reported to be having 
so much trouble with rights-of-way—not all states having rec- 
ognized them as common carriers or other utilities, with the 
right of eminent domain—that work is being held up on some 
of such lines. Thereby the employment situation is adversely 
affected. So far as gasoline pipe lines are concerned, they 
are not reported as being in any difficulties because Congress 
declared oil pipe lines, in 1910, to be common carriers and the 
Supreme Court, in 1914, upheld an order issued to them by the 
Commission. 

But natural gas lines are not common carriers, the act of 
1910 specifically exempting them. If they were placed under 
the control of the Commission, it might be asked, could states 
regulate the prices at which they sold the gas, either to dis- 
tributors or to consumers? Would it be possible to figure out 
a method whereby the Commission could say that a pipe line 
should carry gas for Smith, Brown and Jones at so many cents 
a thousand cubic feet and produce the desired effect? The de- 
sired effect, it is believed, from a consumer point ‘of view, is fix- 
ing the selling price to the consumer. The power to fix prices 
has been exerted by cities under grants of power from the 
states. Only in a few instances have there been cases in courts 
involving the question of the power of state authorities over 
gas pipe lines crossing state boundaries. The field, therefore, 
is, practically speaking, unplowed. 


Natural Gas Pipe 
Lines Create What 
Seems a Real Problem 





A criminal case is pending in Florida 
that, when disposed of, may take rank 
with the big cases in Saxon jurisprudence. 
George W. Moore was acquitted in a state 
court on an indictment accusing him of 
having fired on two federal officers seek- 
ing to enforce the prohibition law. The trial judge excluded 
evidence to the effect that they were trying to search Moore’s 
house for liquor, because the search warrant they had was 
being exercised fifteen minutes after the government’s weather 
reports said the sun had gone down. The warrant limited their 
exercises to “daytime.” 

Moore has been indicted again, accused of resisting govern- 
ment officers with a deadly weapon while they were executing 
a search warrant. The government is trying again because the 
decisions of the courts as to what “daytime” means are in con- 
flict. Except right on the equator, the going down of the sun 
does not mean, in ordinary speech, the disappearance of “day- 
time.” In the tropics when the sun goes down there is no 
such twilight as in the temperate zone, lasting, in the latitude 
of London, almost to 10 o’clock at night. If the trial court 
should hold that it was still “daytime” fifteen minutes after 


What Is Daytime 
and What Is 
Double Jeopardy? 
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the sun had gone down Moore will have to stand trial if the 
court does not also say that he had been placed in jeopardy 
for what he had done when he was tried for the killing. The 
law, however, seems to be that a man can be tried for violating 
a federal law, even if he has been acquitted in a state court. 

At the time this was written the question of jeopardy. had 
not been raised. The government, however, raised the question 
as to what constituted “daytime.” The question as to jeopardy 
is for the defense to raise when Moore is brought to trial. The 
government can take law questions arising in criminal cases 
up on appeal, even if it cannot procure the punishment in the 
appealed case of the one accused of crime or serious misde- 
meanor. Enactment of the statute of criminal appeals is a 
step that Congress took on the recommendation of Attorney- 
General P. C. Knox. 


The idea that the use of silver as a 
money of redemption would be good for 
the world is still alive, though William 
Jennings Bryan, its most prominent ex- 
ponent in recent times, has long been dead. Now the sugges- 
tion, attributed to Senator Pittman, of Nevada, is that the 
United States, England and France lend China 500,000,000 ounces 
of silver, which, of course, they would have to buy, so as to 
put the Orient on its feet financially by taking that much loose 
silver off the commercial market. Thereby to the silver money 
of the Orient would be given a purchasing power it does not 
now have. . 

One of the early expressions on the purchasing power of 
the east was that, if each Chinese added four inches to the 
length of his shirt, the cotton growers of the United States 
would laugh at the puny ability of King Midas to produce the 
representative of wealth. 

The idea that the world can be made better by the use 
of this, that or the other metal in larger quantity, as money, is 
as long-lived as the childish idea that the hair of a horse’s tail 
can be converted into a snake by keeping it in a bottle of water, 
or that little frogs are actually rained from the sky. 

A short time ago, on account of the relatively low price 
of platinum, the suggestion was made that it should be con- 
verted into a money metal. At one time counterfeiters used 
platinum as the core for what purported to be South American 
gold coins. But when, in the war period, the women just had 
to have platinum jewelry and industry seemed unable to get 
along without platinum, it became the most precious of rela- 
tively plentiful metals. But industry found a substitute for it. 
When its price fell on that account, the womenfolk lost some 
of their pining for a metal the average person could not readily 
distinguish from silver or white gold. Now, therefore, use as 
a money metal, it is thought, would help platinum. Thereby the 
government would be used as an aid for a private interest.— 
A. @. B 


Politico-Economic 
Ideas Live Long 


OLD BILLS OF LADING 


In answer to a request to say whether the Commission 
would or would not disapprove the plan of official and western 
classification. territory railroads to extend the time for the 
use of overstamped old forms of bill of lading until June 30, 
1931, Commissioner Porter has written to R. C. Fyfe, chairman, 
western bill of lading committee, and R. N. Collyer, chairman, 
bill of lading committee eastern group, as follows: 


On October 17, 1930, you addressed me a letter wherein you 
stated that it was the intention of the carriers to issue or accept 
until June 30, 1931, old forms of bills of lading bearing a stamp con- 
taining a notation that the shipment is received subject to the terms 
of the new bill of lading, effective August 1, 1930, and asking the 
advice of the Commission as to whether or not it will disapprove 
such action. 

I think, upon full consideration of this subject, you will agree 
with me that it is not for us at this time either to authorize or 
disapprove the practice of which you speak. I find that when this 
matter was before this Commission soon after the adoption in No. 
4844 of the uniform bill of lading, that this Commission expressly 
refused to pass upon the question you here present and from that 
day to this have consistently adhered to that policy. You must realize, 
of course, that the carriers last summer, effective August 1, in each 
of the major traffic territories, filed tariffs which prescribed a uni- 
form bill of lading in conformity with that approved by us in No. 
4844 with only such changes as were made necessary by recent 
acts of Congress. 

These bills of lading, a part of the tariff, have all the force and 
effect of a statute passed by Congress. The primary duty of issuing 
bills of lading is upon the carriers and it is, therefore, incumbent 
upon them in the first instance to say whether or not the bills 
of lading they issue are in conformity to the tariffs on file with 
us governing that subject. It is only when complaint is made to us 
in some formal way that bills of lading issued by the carriers or 
accepted by them are not in accordance with the tariffs now on 
file that we can formally express an opinion upon the subject you 
inquire about. oe 

We have consistently taken the position that the bills of lading 
to be used by the carriers ‘‘shall follow exactly the terms prescribed 
or authorized by the Commission and substantially the style shown in 
the aappropriate forms appended to the report.’’ As I have said, 
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whether or not this is being done by the carriers must, in the first 
instance, be determined by them. 


This letter leaves the question exactly where it has been 
for years. The carriers must act on their own responsibility. 
Inasmuch as the eastern and western lines have indicated a 
desire or intention to follow the example of the southern rail- 
roads the writing of the letter, it is believed, will be followed 
by an announcement that the time for the use of old forms, 
overstamped, had been extended to June 30 next. 

Representatives of railroads serving St. Louis, Mo., have 
decided that they wiil continue signing so-called dray tickets 
and/or bills of lading, a practice that has been followed in that 
city for twenty-five years. The railroad traffic men met on 
October 21, under the chairmanship of J. W. Clark, assistant 
traffic manager of the Big Four, to consider further the ques- 
tion about the use of old forms as presented by the St. Louis 
shippers and their practice of using dray tickets instead of 
the ordinary bill of lading. 

The railroad men agreed with Traffic Commissioner P. W. 
Coyle of the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce that it was the 
duty of the carriers to issue bills of lading or other form of 
receipts and that the railroad issuing a bill or receipt must be 
the judge of its sufficiency if it is satisfactory to the shipper. 
Commissioner Coyle, the railroad men pointed out, had never 
contended that the dray ticket, also called the shipping ticket, 
was a uniform straight bill of lading but merely the paper 
from which the railroads could make out the bill of lading 
required by the law and their tariffs. The St. Louis Chamber 
of Commerce has circulated information about the action of 
the St. Louis lines among St. Louis shippers. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended November 1 
totaled 934,640 cars, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. This was a decrease of 
24,695 cars below the preceding week this year and a reduction 
of 137,594 cars below the same week last year. It also was a 
reduction of 169,302 cars below the corresponding week in 1928. 
The peak loading this year apparently was reached the week 
ended August 30, when the total was 984,504 cars. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Novem- 
ber 1 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: : 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,496 and 6,013; live 
stock, 2,498 and 2,761; coal, 41,828 and 40,822; coke, 2,189 and 3,284; 
forest products, 3,093 and 4,053; ore, 2,758 and 4,071; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 65,808 and 74,906; miscellaneous, 78,744 and 102,146; total, 
1930, 203,414; 1929, 238,056; 1928, 246,511. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,179 and 3,152; 
live stock, 2,036 and 2,371; coal, 39,524 and 43,523; coke, 4,258 and 
5,579; forest products, 1,901 and 3,045; ore, 7,310 and 9,689; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 50,075 and 58,516; miscellaneous, 69,615 and 92,168; total, 
1930, 177,898; 1929, 218,043; 1928, 223,538. : 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 294 and 242; live 
stock, 229 and 254; coal, 40,777 and 45,623; coke, 366 and 523; forest 
products, 924 and 1,560; ore, 395 and 606; merchandise, L. C. L., 6,841 
one — 6,777 and 7,707; total, 1930, 56,603; 1929, 64,597; 
1928, 63,436. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,586 and 3,334; live 
stock, 1,402 and 1,657; coal, 23,358 and 25,770; coke, 511 and 570; 
forest products, 12,174 and 18,603; ore, 1,017 and 1,005; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 39,435 and 42,855; miscellaneous, 51,953 and 55,142; total, 
1930, 133,436; 1929, 148,936; 1928, 160,260. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 13,061 and 9,634; 
live stock, 9,033 and 9,115; coal, 10,430 and 10,409; coke, 1,127 and 
1,849; forest products, 8,694 and 14,171; ore, 20,635 and 26,394; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 29,961 and 33,468; miscellaneous, 39,254 and 44,102; 
total, 1930, 132,195; 1929, 149,142; 1928, 159,047. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 12,255 and 
10,505; live stock, 14,240 and 14,519; coal, 14,385 and 16,230; coke, 172 
and 180; forest products, 6,551 and 10,838; ore, 2,689 and 3,600; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 32,904 and 36,330; miscellaneous, 70,902 and 72,113; 
total, 1930, 154,098; 1929, 164,315; 1928, 163,574. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 5,546 and 5,463; 
live stock, 2,965 and 3,220; coal, 5,709 and 6,639; coke, 225 and_ 165; 
forest products, 4,797 and 7,531; ore, 259 and 452; merchandise, L. C. L., 
15,545 and 17,148; miscellaneous, 41,950 and 48,527; total, 1930, 76,996; 
1929, 89,145; 1928, 87,576. . 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 44,417 and 38,343; live 
stock, 32,403 and 33,897; coal, 176,011 and 189,016; coke, 8,848 and 12,150; 
forest products, 38,134 and 59,801; ore, 35,063 and 45,817; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 240,569 and 271,305; miscellaneous, 359,195 and 421,905; total, 
1930, 934,640; 1929, 1,072,234; 1928, 1,103,942. 


Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January............ 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February.......... 3,505,962 3,766,136 3 590,742 
Five weeks in March............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
POUPr WOGee Wi BPE... ccccesccess 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May............+0. 4,598,555 5,182,402 4,939,828 
Four weeks in June.............- 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Four weeks in July.........seeee0. 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Five weeks in August............ 4,670,368 5,600,706 5,348,407 
Four weeks in September......... 3,725,243 4,542,289 4,470,541 
Four weeks in October........... 3,817,786 4,679,411 4,703,882 
Week ended November 1......... 934,640 1,072,234 1,103,942 

OEE n.kccsascncevn pounce 39,911,074 45,671,671 44,032,586 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





COAL TO MISSOURI 


The Commission, by division 2, in No. 22321, F. A. Bradley 
ys. C. & E. I. et al., and the cases joined with it, in a report 
written by Commissioner Brainerd, has again dealt with the 
question of rates on bituminous coal from mines in southern 
llinois and western Kentucky to destinations in southeastern 
Missouri. The rates were alleged in the title complaint and 
seven Sub-numbers thereunder and two separate docket num- 
bers, to be and to have been unreasonable. The Commission 
found them unreasonable in the past and awarded reparation 
down to the basis of rates set forth in a table. Present rates 
were found not unreasonable. The finding of unreasonableness 
in the past applies to the rates imposed on shipments except 
those through East St. Louis, Il. 

In the course of the case the Commission made comparisons 
with the adjustment it had prescribed in Scott County Milling 
Co. vs. Butler County Railroad, 113 I. C. C. 675, and East St. 
Louis Cotton Oil Co. vs. B. & O., 156 I. C. C. 644. The conclusions 
reached in those cases were affirmed and in connection with 
that affirmance the finding was made that the present rates were 
not unreasonable. The basis to be used in making reparation is 
shown in the following table: 


—From— 
Southern Western 
To Illinois Kentucky 
SNS SNR (icin init diese wipe a a ume Wieie is area $1.57 $1.82 
Charleston, Sikeston, Diehlstadt, Bertrand 
Se TO, Ws occ ccc cececscwnseeewone 1.63 1.88 
SS a ee rr rr ee 1.93 2.18 
ee ee 1.99 2.24 
ee nr rier 1.57 1.82 
Polar Blu and Hayti, Mo. .... ..ccsccceses 1.99 2.24 


Commissioner Lee, concurring in part, said he concurred in 
the report as to rates for the future but not as to reparation. 
This report embraces the seven sub-numbers and separate 
docket numbers as follows: Supply Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois et al.; McGee-Hetlage Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
et al.; A. W. Robertson and H. J. Ellis, operating as the Energy 
Coal Co. and as A. W. Robertson Coal Co. vs. Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois et al.; John Cunningham vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis et al.; East Prairie Milling Co. vs. Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois et al.; B. H. Sims vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis et al.; Blodgett Elevator & Grain Co. vs. 
Illinois Central et al.; No. 22271, Hayti Ice & Storage Co. vs. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al., and No. 22429, Jewell’s Coal 
Yard, Marion Jewell, Prop., vs. Chicago & Eastern Illinois et al. 


MICA RATES READJUSTED 


A readjustment of rates on mica from points of origin in 
North Carolina and Virginia to a limited number of destinations 
In official territory, to be made effective not later than February 
2,has been ordered in No. 22192, J. B. Preston Co., Inc., et al. 
vs. C. C. & O. et al.; No. 22263, Richmond Mica Corporation vs. 
A.C. & Y. et al.; No. 22225, U. S. Mica Manufacturing Co. vs. 
(.C. & O. et al., and I. and S. No. 3346, ground mica from 
Richmond, Va., to central territory. The Commission, by divi- 
sion 5, has found unreasonable the rates on wet-ground mica, 
irom Spruce Pine and Penland, N. C., to destinations in official 
territory to the extent they exceed or may exceed by more than 
1} cents a hundred pounds the corresponding rates from Rich- 
mond, Va., to trunk line and New England territories and to 
central territory to the extent that they bear a higher percent- 
age relation to the corresponding rates from Richmond than is 
borne by the first class rates from Spruce Pine to the corre- 


sponding first class rates from Richmond to the same destina- 
tions, 


_ In the suspension proceeding the Commission has found 
justified the proposed restriction in the application of commodity 
tates on ground mica, carloads, from Richmond to destinations 
central territory. The order of suspension has been vacated 
and the proceedings discontinued. 

_A further finding is that the rates on scrap or waste crude 
mica, carloads, from Franklin, N. C., to Rutherford, N. J., and 
‘om Spruce Pine to Forest Park, Ill., and Rutherford are and 
lor the future will be unreasonable to the extent that they ex- 
teed or may exceed 39, 32 and 30 cents, respectively. 

h These specific findings are exceptions to a general finding 
that the rates on wet-ground mica and mica schist, from Rich- 
mond to destinations in official territory, on wet-ground mica 


from Spruce Pine and Penland and on dry-ground mica from 
Franklin to destinations throughout the United States and Can- 
ada, and on scrap or crude mica, from Spruce Pine and Forest 
Park and Rutherford are not unreasonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Under that general finding No. 22263, Richmond Mica 
Corporation vs. A. C. & Y. et al., was dismissed. That complaint 
alleged that the rates on ground or pulverized mica, from Rich- 
mond to destinations in Maryland, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
New York, Massachusetts, Canada, Wisconsin, Michigan, Illinois 
and Ohio were unreasonable. Reasonable rates and reparation 
were requested, the reparation to be on shipments made since 
October 22, 1925. The nature of the other complaints are indi- 
cated, it is believed, by the findings of unreasonableness and 
that the allegations of undue prejudice and undue preference 
had not been sustained. 

The carriers proposed the restriction in the application of 
commodity rates from Richmond because, as they said, they 
had published them to apply on wet-ground mica on the im- 
pression that thereby they would align the rates from that point 
with rates from other points when, as a matter of fact, failure 
to restrict put the adjustment out of line. 

With a view to making a clear distinction between what 
was called, by those interested in the cases, crude biotite schist, 
on the one hand, and dry-ground mica schist and the schist 
reclaimed from clay and kaolin washings, the Commission sug- 
gested a commodity description of mica schist reading “mica 
schist, dry-ground and/or screened, including unground mica 
screenings from clay and kaolin washings or residue, carload 
minimum 60,000 pounds.” It did not, however, include that 
description in its orders. Commissioner Farrell concurred in 
part. 


TRANSITED GRAIN 


The Commission, on reargument, in No. 16506, Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al., and the cases 
joined with it, has modified one finding in the original report, 
148 I. C. C. 5, as to rates on grain from west of the Missouri 
River, transited at or near Missouri River crossings and the 
grain or its products shipped to points east of the river. The 
finding in the former report was that the rates on many ship- 
ments from points in Arkansas, Kansas and other western states, 
accorded transit at St. Joseph, Mo., Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., 
Hutchinson, Marysville and Wellington, Kan., and other points 
and the grain or product forwarded to destinations in various 
states and via points in those states for export were inapplicable 
to the extent indicated and that the applicable rates were not 
unreasonable or unduly prejudicial. That finding has been 
affirmed with an exception. On that exception there is reversal. 

The exception in which the reversal was made was as to the 
combinations on bran, shorts, middlings and ground feed from 
directly intermediate points on the Union Pacific in Colorado, 
Kansas and Nebraska, not having specific one-factor through 
rates in Union Pacific I. C. C. No. 3432, and preceding issues. 
The Commission said that where, to the destinations concerned, 
the combinations concerned were lower than the one-factor rates 
from points beyond, made under the alternative application rule 
contained in item 518 of that tariff, such combinations were 
applicable to shipments of wheat milled into the before men- 
tioned products, and moving through Missouri River crossings. 

In the prior reports, division 3 found that a joint rate of 
45.5 cents was applicable. The complainants contended that a 
combination of 43.5 cents was applicable. The Commission, on 
this reargument, pointed out that while division 3 had held that 
the joint rate was applicable it was not specifically published 
in the tariff as applicable from Salis, Colo., to Memphis, Tenn., 
the shipment used as typical. Therefore the Commission said 
that the rule of tariff construction that a specific joint rate took 
precedence over a combination could not be used to make it 
the proper one to-apply. Therefore it reversed the division and 
said that the lower combination was applicable. In all other 
respects the findings of the division were affirmed. Reparation 
was awarded. 

Commissioner Porter, dissenting in part, said for the reasons 
given by him in his partial dissent in the prior report, he was 
unable to agree with much that was said in this report with 
respect to the tariff term “through. rate.” 

Commissioner Farrell, also dissenting in part, disagreed 
with the reversal, because he could not see, as a matter of law, 
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‘how a rate of 23.5 cents, one of the factors in the combination, 
legally applicable on the wheat to the primary market on the 
date of shipment, could afterward be changed to a rate of 21 
cents, applicable on other commodities when shipped from the 
primary market to point of final destination in the form of bran, 
shorts or middlings for the transportation of which a propor- 
tional rate of 22.5 cents had been published and filed. Com- 
missioner Brainerd, Commissioner Farrell said, authorized him 
to say, the former joined in that expression. Commissioners 
Tate and Mahaffie did not participate. 

This report also covers fifteen sub-numbers of the title com- 
plaint and several others, as follows: 

Frisco Elevators Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al.; Hodgson-Davis 
Grain Co. vs. Same; Logan Brothers Grain Co. vs. Same; Wag- 
goner-Gates Milling Co. vs. Same; Parker Corn Co. vs. Same; 
C. D. Williams Grain Co. vs. Same; Moore-Lawless Grain Co. 
vs. Same; Leavenworth Milling Co. et al. vs. Same; Midland 
Flour Milling Co. vs. Same; Domestic Milling Co. vs. Same; 
Hoyland Flour Mills Co. et al. vs. Same; Dilts & Morgan et al. 
vs. Same; Blaker Milling Co. et al. vs. Same; Boonville Mills 
Co. et al. vs. Same; Neosho Milling Co. vs. Same; No. 18488, 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co. vs. Same, and No. 18521, Schreiber Milling 
& Grain Co. vs. Same. 


CHARCOAL REVISION 


In a report written by Commissioner Lewis in I. and S. No. 
3460, charcoal, wood, and charcoal briquettes from, to and be- 
tween points in southern territory, and between points in 
southern territory and points in official territory, also from 
points in southern territory to points in western trunk line ter- 
ritory, the Commission, by division 5, has found justified the 
proposed rates on wood charcoal and charcoal briquettes, car- 
loads, between points in southern territory and between points 
in that territory and points in official classification territory. 
As to tariffs in the territories mentioned the suspension orders 
have been vacated. 

Proposed rates on the commodities mentioned from points 
in southern territory to the Missouri River cities and other 
destinations west of the west bank of the Mississippi River, have 
been found not justified. Those schedules have been ordered 
cancelled and the proceeding discontinued. 

Eleventh class rates, 20 per cent of the first class rates 
were proposed for application within the south. Eleventh class, 
Commissioner Lewis said, would entail both increases and reduc- 
tions, but that on the whole slight increases would prevail. The 
rates proposed for application between the south and official 
territory were tenth class, equal to 22.5 per cent of the first 
class rates, except that points on the southern lines between 
St. Louis, Mo., and the Ohio River were regarded as in the 
south. That basis, Commissioner Lewis said, would produce 
both increases and reductions. Tenth and eleventh class pro- 
posals were found justified. 

Commissioner Lewis said it was not clear on what basis 
the rates proposed from the south to destinations in western 
trunk line were proposed to be made. He said that practically 
no evidence in justification of them was offered. They would 
generally result, he said, in substantial increases. The carload 
minimum proposed in connection with all the adjustments was 
25,000 pounds on charcoal and 30,000 pounds on briquettes for 
the standard car and greater minima for longer cars, 


TIME ZONE INVESTIGATION 


In a report in No. 10122, Standard Time Zone Investigation 
(eighteenth supplemental report), the Commission, by division 
2, has authorized the Los Angeles & Salt Lake to. operate its 
line from Caliente to, but not including, Las Vegas, Nev., under 
standard Mountain time, instead of standard Pacific time. In 
granting this exception for operating purposes only, said the 
report, “we do so with the understanding that petitioner will in 
its published advertisements, its time cards intended for public 
use, bulletin boards in stations, and in other like ways, show 
the arrival and departure of its trains at stations between the 
Utah-Nevada State line to, but not including, Las Vegas in terms 
of United States standard Pacific time.” Commissioner Aitchison 
wrote the report. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Cotton Cloth, |Paraffined 


No. 23211, Fred Turner vs. C. B. & Q. et al. By division 2. 
Less than carload second class ratings, cotton cloth, paraffined 
(glass cloth), not unreasonable in official and southern classifica- 
tions but first class rating in western classification is and for 
future will be unreasonable to extent it exceeds or may exceed 
second class. Order tor future effective on or before February 
10. 
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Lumber 


No. 22992, Domestic Hardwoods, Inc., vs. B. & O. et al, By 
division 3. Reparation awarded on finding inapplicable rat, 
lumber, East La Porte, N. C., to Toronto, Ontario, Can. Ap 
plicable rate 53 cents. 


Glass Bottles and Jars 
No. 22786, Liberty Glass Co. et al. vs. A. & W. P. et al. By 
division 2. Reparation awarded on finding rates, glass bottle 
and jars, carloads, Okmulgee, Poteau and Sapulpa, Okla, t) 
destinations in Alabama and Georgia unreasonable to extent tha 
the factor beyond Memphis exceeded the contemporaneous fifth 
class rate from that point to destinations. 


Demurrage on Grain 


No. 21654, Kansas Flour Mills Corporation vs. A. T. & SF 

By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Demurrage charges fo 

detention of cars containing grain at Hutchinson, Kan., no 
shown to relate to interstate shipments. 
Liquid Milk Food 


No. 22724, Laboratory Products Co. vs. Michigan Centra] 
et al. By division 2. Complaint dismissed. Ratings applied 
S. M. A., a liguid milk food, applicable and not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. 


Cement-floor Compound 


No. 21340, Belt Line Brick Co. vs. Illinois Central. By the 
Commission. On reconsideration, finding in original report, 
160 I. C. C. 627, that a shipment of cement-floor compound and 
crushed rock, Rockford, Ill., to Greenwood, Miss., was subject 
to the carload rate, reversed. Now found that the carload rate 
was inapplicable. Applicable rates found to be $1.095 on the 
compound and 89 cents on the crushed rock, applied to actual 
weights. Reparation of $86.53 awarded. Commissioner Mahafie 
dissented on account of conflicts in the record which, he said, 
did not warrant a reversal. Commissioner Lee joined in that 
dissent. Commissioners Lewis, Porter and Tate noted dissents. 


Imported Iron Ore 


No. 21852, Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. vs. Reading et al. 
By division 4. Complaint dismissed. Rates, imported iron ore, 
Port Richmond and Girard Point, Philadelphia, Pa., to Swede 
land, Pa., not unreasonable or: otherwise unlawful. 


Interlocking (Piling 


No. 23042, William B. Wright et al. vs. Oregon Short Line 
et al. By division 5. Rate, second hand sheet steel interlocking 
piling, Black Canyon, Ida., to Natchez, Nev., unreasonable to 
the extent it exceeded 65 cents. Reparation awarded. Com 
missioner Porter dissented as to the extent of the unreasonable. 
ness. His thought was that the fifth class rate of 86 cents 
should have been found reasonable. A combination fifth class 
rate of $1.30 was collected. 


Bituminous Coal 

No. 22923, George F. Lenz Coal Co. vs. C. & O. et al. By 
division 2. Report written by Chairman McManamy. Rates, 
bituminous coal, mines on the C. & O., N. & W. and Virginian in 
West Virginia to Relee, Va., unduly prejudicial to the extent 
they exceed or may exceed those from the same points to Fort 
Runyon, Va. Undue prejudice to be removed not later tha 
January 20, by the’ publication of rates not exceeding those to 
Fort Runyon, 

Crude Methanol 

No. 22447, Wood Distillers’ Corporation et al. vs. N. Y. 0. & 
W. et al. Joint hearing with the New York Public Servic? 
Commission. By Examiner J. J. Williams. Proposes that rates, 
crude methanol, points in New York, Pennsylvania, West Vir 
ginia and Kentucky to Cadosia, N. Y., be found unreasonable, 
with the exception of those from Kragon, Ky., for the past, pres 
ent and future, to extent they exceeded, exceed or may exceed 
30 per cent of the first class rates prescribed from and to the 
same points in the eastern class rate investigation, and that the 
rate from Kragon was, is and for the future will be unreasonable 
to the extent it exceeded, exceeds or may exceed 56.5 cents. 
Reparation recommended. 


LAKE CARGO COAL 
Further hearing in the lake cargo coal cases (No. 23240, Obid 
Lake Cargo Coal Rate Committee et al. vs. B. & O. et al., aul 
No. 23241, Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. ¥5 
B. & O. et al.) was held in Washington this week before 
aminer Bardwell, to enable complainants to present rebuttal 
testimony. The witnesses for the complainants were A. 3 
McElvaney, traffic manager for the western Pennsylvania oP 
erators; Walter A. Glasgow, of the bureau of mines of the 
state of Pennsylvania; C. B. Ackerman, rate analyst for Ut 
Ohio operators; H. L. Findley, vice-president of the Youghioghe!! 
& Ohio Coal Company, and J. D. A. Morrow, president of th 
Pittsburgh Coal Company. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





LUMBER GROUP ADJUSTMENT 


Examiners O. L. Mohundro and D. C. Dillon, in No. 21999, 
west Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al.; 
No, 22087, California White and Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association vs. Same; No. 22314, California Redwood Association 
ys. Same, and No. 22164, Southern Pine Association vs. Ahnapee 
& Western et al., have recommended that the Commission find 
unreasonable but not otherwise unlawful the rates on lumber, 
fom the Pacific coast, Inland Empire and Hawley-Truckee 
groups to central freight association territory and prescribe new 
ones for the future. 

They said that the Commission should find rates on lumber, 
from points in Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Texas to destinations in Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia, Illinois, Wis- 
cousin, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful, except as to Florida and Georgia group 
relationships. 

In Nos. 21999, 22087, and 22314, rates from the far western 
territory, including British Columbia and Alberta, Canada, to 
destinations in central freight association territory east of the 
Indiana and Illinois line, were alleged to be unreasonable. The 
tile complaint also alleged that the rates from the origin groups 
named therein to destinations east of the Indiana-Illinois line, 
when compared with rates on like traffic from the same origin 
groups to destinations immediately west of the Indiana-Illinois 
line, were unjustly discriminatry and unduly prejudicial. 

Southern lumber interests, in No. 22164, alleged that the 
rates from the south, including Texas, to destinations in Indiana, 
Ohio, the southern peninsula of Michigan, western parts of New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and West Virginia, and Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, and the eastern parts of Kansas and 
Nebraska were unreasonable, unduly preferential of shippers in 
the Pacific coast territory and unduly prejudicial to members 
of the Southern Pine Association. 

With regard to the rates from the west, the examiners said 
the Commission should find that they were and would be un- 
reasonable to the extent they exceeded or might exceed 77 cents 
to the Grand Rapids-Evansville group, 82 cents to the Indianap- 
olisLansing and Cincinnati-Detroit groups, and 86 cents to the 
Columbus-Cleveland and Buffalo-Pittsburgh groups. The exam- 
iners said that the present origin group differentials should be 
retained. 

As to the southern adjustment, the examiner said that the 
Commission should find that the same relationship to Jackson- 
Ville, Fla., and the Georgia main-line group should be observed 
in constructing rates from zones in Florida to central and west- 
ern trunk line territories that existed under the rates from those 
zones to Buffalo-Pittsburgh, eastern trunk line and New Engand 
territories. They said that the Commission should find that 
the rates were not otherwise unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


SOUTHWESTERN BRICK CASES 


On further hearing held jointly by, Examiner Charles M. 
Bardwell with representatives of the Arkansas, Kansas, Okla- 
homa and Texas commissions, in No. 14617, Acme Brick Co. 
et al. vs. Alabama & Mississippi et al., No. 15467, Same et al. 
vs. A. & S. et al.; No. 15628, Kansas Gas Belt Manufacturers’ 
Association vs. A. & S. et al.; No. 15692, Oklahoma Brick Man- 
ufacturers’ Association vs. A. & S. et al.; and No. 15738, Acme 
Brick Co. et al. vs. A. & S. et al., the examiner has recommended 
that the Commission find that there is common brick transported 
in the territory involved in these proceedings of such a nature 
48 to entitle it to rates lower than the standard brick rates. He 
said that the Commission should find unreasonable the interstate 
rates on common brick as defined in the General Brick case, 
81. C. C, 179, when loaded to the marked capacity of the car, 
from, to and between points in the territory defined in the 
original report, 107 I. C. C. 681. Other reports in that case were 
made in 113 I. C. C. 169, 156 I. C. C. 191, and 157 I. C. C. 467. 
__ Upon petition of Texas complainants and upon further con- 
sideration of the record the Commission reopened these cases 
for further hearing “on the question of the classification of 
tick, in carloads, that is, whether there is common brick, 
‘ansported in the territory involved in these proceedings of 
‘uch a nature as to entitle it to rates lower than the standard 


brick rates, and if so, what rates should be applied on such 
Common brick.” 


In the original report the Commission prescribed a distance 
scale of rates, called the southwestern brick scale, to be used 
between points in Texas; Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kansas and 
southern Missouri for application on brick and other articles in- 
cluded in the uniform brick list. At the original hearings, Exam- 
iner Bardwell said, the defendants and a majority of the com- 
plainants opposed the application of the 80 per cent basis on 
common brick which had been established in the General Brick 
case. Most of the Kansas complainants, one Arkansas com- 
plainant, and some Texas interveners, he said, favored its appli- 
cation. The Commission in treating the question as to whether 
there was common brick, within the meaning of the term as used 
in the General Brick case, being transported in the southwest, 
came to the conclusion that there was not such common brick 
moving in the southwest, hence the rule that rates on common 
brick moving not more than 150 miles should be only 80 per 
— of the scale rates, was not incorporated in the southwestern 
scale. 

Carriers opposed the establishment of the 80 per cent rule 
in the southwest and contended that it would cause a loss of 
revenue. The complainants contended that the adoption of the 
80 per cent basis, which required loading to the marked capacity 
of the car, would materially increase the average loading. One 
witness, the examiner said, declared that considering the 
capacity of the cars owned by the southwestern lines, he be- 
lieved that the average loading would become 90,000 pounds in- 
stead of 72,580 pounds and that, therefore, there would be little 
if any revenue loss. The examiner said that to what extent 
heavier loading might offset the revenue loss from the reduced 
rates could not be determined in advance, but obviously, he said, 
it would tend in that direction. 

The examiner said the Commission should find the present 
rates on common brick unreasonable to the extent they exceed 
rates made on the eighty per cent basis, and that that basis 
should be established. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Divisions of M. & N. 


No. 20540, Manistee & Northeastern Railway Co. vs. Ann 
Arbor et al. By Examiner William A. Disque. On rehearing, 
proposes that finding that divisions received by complainant out 
of joint rates with defendants are not unreasonable be affirmed. 
Previous report 160 I. C. C. 187. 


Lumber 


No. 23151, Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. C. I. & L. et al. em- 
bracing also two sub. numbers, same vs. Wabash et al., and 
same vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. et al. By Examiner C. Garofalo. 
Recommends dismissal. Rates, lumber, LaFayette, Ind., to 
Detroit, Mich., and from Kokomo, Ind., to Flint, Mich., and 
Cleveland, O., not unreasonable. Rate, lumber, Kokomo, Ind., 
to Detroit, Mich., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 20.5 cents, not 
unreasonable. No evidence submitted showing that charges 
were either paid or borne by complainant. 


Cotton Piece Goods 
s 


No, 22362, Evansville Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. B. 
& C. et al. By Examiner J. Edgar Smith. Rates, cotton piece 
goods, in any quantity, Evansville and Cannelton, Ind., to eastern 
destinations, New York, N. Y., not unreasonable. Commission 
should find, however, that rates assailed, are and for the future 
will be unduly prejudicial to the mills at Evansville and Cannel- 
ton, Ind., in and to the extent that such rates from Evansville 
and Cannelon to New York, exceed, or may exceed the rates 
on the same commodities contemporaneously maintained from 
Atlanta, Ga., to New York. 


Control Tube Carriers 


No. 23528, Ross Gear & Tool Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. By 
Examiner T. Naftalin. Carload rating, on old empty steering 
gear assembly control tube carriers, numerous points in official 
territory to Lafayette, Ind., should be found not unreasonable. 
Commission should further find that less-than-carload rating on 
same commodity from and to the same point was, is and for 
future will be unreasonable to extent it exceeded, exceeds or 
may exceed first class, and award reparation. 


Vinegar 


No. 23470, O. L. Gregory Vinegar Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al., 
embracing also a sub-number, American Vinegar Manufacturing 
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Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. By Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Recom- 
mends reparation on finding rate charged on six carloads of 
vinegar, Chicago, Ill., to Paris, Tex., between June 8 and 18, 
1929, unreasonable to extent it exceeded 68 cents, minimum 
60,000 pounds, and that rate on one carload of vinegar from 
Chicago to Oklahoma City, Okla., on July 2, 1929, was unrea- 
sonable to extent it exceeded 65 cents, minimum 60,500 pounds. 


Contractors’ Outfit 


No. 23317, Jackson Traffic Bureau for Lawrence Construc- 
tion Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Pro- 
poses reparation on finding unreasonable to extent it exceeded 
71 cents, rate on second-hand contractors’ outfit, in carloads, 
Warren, Ark., to Arlington, Tenn. 


Steel Construction Forms 


No. 23386, Lawrence Construction Co. vs. L. & N. et al. By 
Examiner J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rate of 72 
cents applicable on carload shipment of steel concrete construc- 
tion forms, Blawnox, Pa., to Arlington, Tenn., and not unrea- 
sonable. Shipment undercharged $17.04. 


Creosoted Poles 


No. 23536, International Creosoting & Construction Co. et al. 
vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rate, 
wooden creosoted poles, in double carloads, Center, Tex., to 
Phoenix, Ariz., applicable. Applicable rate unreasonable to ex- 
tent it exceeded 55 cents, minimum 48,000 pounds for double 
carload. Reparation recommended. 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


No. 23434, W. A. L. Thompson Hardware Co. vs. Santa Fe 
et al. By Examiner William G. Butts. Rates, wrought iron and 
steel pipe, Chicago, Ill., to Dodge City, Ia., unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded 65 cents. Reparation proposed. 

Sulphuric Acid 

No. 23408, National Zinc Co., Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
By Examiner Philip S. Peyser. Rates, sulphuric acid, in tank- 
cars, Bartlesville, Okla., to Kansas City, Mo.-Kan., Omaha, Neb., 
and Des Moines, Ia., unreasonable to the extent the rate to 
Kansas City after September 23, 1929, exceeded 21 cents; rates 
to Omaha and Des Moines, unreasonable prior to September 23, 
1929, to the extent they exceeded 33.5 cents. Reparation pro- 
posed. 

Wheat 


No. 22946, Kansas Flour Mills Corporation vs. A. & S. et al. 
By Examiner J. Edagr Smith. Dismissal proposed. Complaint 
alleged improprieties in the rates charged or sought to be 
charged on wheat originating in the panhandle of Texas and 
northwestern Oklahoma, milled into flour and other products at 
Alva, Okla., or Cherokee, Okla., or Anthony, Kan., and the prod- 
ucts forwarded to Texas destinations. Suit was brought by the 
Santa Fe for recovery of alleged undercharges. Thereupon com- 
plaint was filed that the rates charged and collected, as well as 
those sought to be collected by the suit, were in violation of 
sections 6 and 1 of the interstate commerce act. 


Cranes, Derricks, Etc. 


No. 23559, Pittsburg Boiler & Machine Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
By Examiner Roy E. McKee. Rate, cranes, derricks and coal 
loading machinery, Deepwater, Mo., to Pittsburg, Kan., unrea- 
sonable to the extent it exceeded 33 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Lumber 


No. 23229, Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. vs. G. & F. et al. By 
Examiner Carl A. Schlager. Dismissal proposed. Rate, lumber, 
Augusta, Ga., to Ampthill, Va., inapplicable in certain instances. 
Applicable rate not unreasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


Shipping Baskets 
No. 23435, Edgerton Manufacturing Co. vs. C. of G. et al. 
By Examiner Leland F. James. Dismissal proposed. Minimum 
weight, mixed carload of wooden fruit and vegetable shipping 
baskets and crate material, Paoli, Ind., to Albany, Ga., applicable 
and not unreasonable. 


Machines and Machinery 


No. 23289, E. F. Craven Co. et al. vs. A. & E. et al. By 
Examiner C. Garofalo. Rates charged, carload shipments, 
machines and machinery, Aurora, IIll., to Greensboro, N. C., be- 
tween October 27, 1926, and January 15, 1928, and after June 5, 
1929; from Springfield, Ill., to Greensboro between March 11, 
1927, and January 15, 1928, and after July 14, 1929; and from 
Minneapolis, Minn., to Greensboro and Salisbury, N. C., after 
March 11, 1927; and from Cedar Rapids, Ia., to Salisbury and 
Spencer, N. C., between March 11, 1927, and October 15, 1928, 
inapplicable to the extent shown in a table not herein repro- 
duced. Rates, Aurora to Greensboro, between February 16 and 
October 15, 1926, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded a 
combination of 64.5 cents. Except as herein shown, rates not 
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unreasonable. Reparation proposed. One of the questions wa, 
as to the applicability of rates on machinery and machines 
road making implements. 


Corn 


No. 23137, Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et gj 
By Examiner J. M. Fiedler. Rates, corn, originating at Goog. 
land, St. Francis and Traer, Kan., milled at Kansas City, Mo, 
reshipped to Oakland, Calif., but diverted to Novato and Pets. 
luma, Calif., not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial in the pag 
and for the future to Novato and Petaluma and unduly prefer. 
ential of Santa Rosa and other points in California on the 
Southern Pacific having through transcontinental rates. Np 
such through rates apply at Novato and Petaluma. Recommends 
an order requiring the removal of undue prejudice. 

Hollow Building Tile 


No. 22865, Terre Haute Chamber of Commerce vs. Santa 
Fe et al. By Examiner Jesse C. Harraman. Rates, hollow build. 
ing tile, Terre Haute, Ind., to Chicago, IIll., not unreasonable, bu 
unduly prejudicial to complainant and unduly preferential of 
complainants’ competitors at Joliet, Coal City, Ottawa, Streator, 
Utica, La Saile, Sheffield and Carbon Cliff, Ill., to the extent that 
the intrastate rates are less than they would be under the bases 
prescribed in National Paving Brick Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion vs. A. & V., 68 I. C. C. 213, and related cases. Examiner 
recommends issuance of an order requiring removal of undue 
prejudice 
Pulpwood 
No. 19852, Castanea Paper Co. vs. Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay et al. and No. 21990, New York & Pennsylvania Co. vs. 
D. & H. et al. By Examiner Robert S. Simons. Dismissal pro. 
posed. Rates, pulpwood, Canadian origin points to destinations 
in New York and Pennsylvania, not unreasonable or unduly 
prejudicial. 
Bulk Corn 


No. 23601, T. B. Hord Grain Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
Examiner C. J. Peterson. Dismissal proposed. Carload, bulk 
corn, Columbus, Neb., to Wilson, Wyo., against which was sur- 
rendered paid freight bills covering bulk corn forwarded from 
California Junction, Ia., stored in transit at Council Bluffs, Ia, 
and Columbus, Neb., misrouted. The examiner said that the 
Commission should waive the collection of undercharges. He 
said that defendants, other than Union Pacific, should receive 
their lawful divisions of the applicable rate over the route of 
movement, the alleged misrouting having been done by the 
Union Pacific. 

Lumber 


No. 23169, Southern States Lumber Co. vs. Blue Ridge Rail: 
way et al. By Examiner G. L. Shinn. Rate, one carload of lum- 
ber, West Union, S. C., to Elberton, Ga., unreasonable to the 
extent it exceeded 16 cents, minimum 30,000 pounds. Repara- 
tion proposed. 

Iron and Steel Articles 


No. 22917, Phoenix Utility Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. and 
five sub-numbers, Same vs. Reading; Same vs. N. & W. et al.: 
Same vs. Pennsylvania et al.; Same vs. Pittsburgh, Chartiers & 
Youghiogheny et al.; and Same vs. Lehigh & New England et al. 
By Examiner W. R. Brennan. Rates, iron and steel articles, 
Blawnox, Allentown, Leetsdale, Neville Island and Bethlehem. 
Pa., and Roanoke, Va., to destinations on the Tennessee & Nort 
Carolina, unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or may 
exceed 33 per cent of the contemporaneous first class rates from 
and to the same points. Reparation and an order establishing 
new rates proposed. 

Wooden Boxes, Carriers, Etc. 


No. 23298, Miller Manufacturing Co. vs. Atlantic City R. BR. 
Co. et al. By Examiner Harold M. Brown. Recommends finding 
that carload rates and applicable minimum weight on woodel 
boxes, nested, from Richmond, Va., to destinations in NeW 
Jersey, New York, Maryland, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Indi 
ana and Ohio, and the carload rates on empty wooden bottle 
carriers to destinations in Pennsylvania; on empty wooden boxes, 
not nested, to Washington, D. C., on window frames, set up, and 
building material to Washington and destinations in Maryland, 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia were not and are not unrea 
sonable, but for the future will be unreasonable, except for the 
rates on window frames, to the extent they may exceed the 
following percentages of the first class rates fixed in the easte! 
class rate revision, subject in each instance to minimum weights 
as provided in the official classification: Boxes, wooden, ne¥, 
nested, set up, 40 per cent; empty wooden bottle carriers, ne": 
set up, 45 per cent; boxes, wooden, new, not nested, set U), 
55 per cent; building woodwork made of native wood, not fur 
ther finished than primed, in mixed carloads, 35 per cent. The 
Commission should further find that the assailed rates on Wi 
dow frames, set up, were not and are not shown to be unret 
sonable. 
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November 15, 1930 


I. C. C. ANSWERS EXECUTIVES 


The Trafic World Washington Burcau 


The Commission November 13 made public its reply, through 
Chairman McManamy, to the statement submitted by western 
rail executives on behalf of the Association of Western Railway 
Executives as to the situation of the western railroads. 

“The matters to which you have directed our attention are 
jmportant, and are such that we have borne and will bear them 
in mind for appropriate consideration in the administration of 
the act,” said Chairman McManamy. “The statement makes 
no suggestion as to any action by us deemed by you to be 
feasible to relieve the revenue situation of the western railroads 
or legally necessary in the premises; should such requests be 
presented, they will be given earnest and prompt consideration.” 

The chairman said the Commission noted that the purpose 
ot the railway executives in submitting the statement was not 
to affect the decision of pending cases and, “of course, any such 
matters must be considered and passed upon by us upon the 
records in those proceedings, conformably with the law and 
settled practice of the Commission.” 

The purpose of the executives’ statement, said Chairman 
McManamy, quoting from the railroads’ statement, was simply to 
bring concrete facts to the attention of the Commission that 
they might have consideration in its administration of the duties 
which Congress had directed the Commission to discharge, and 
that the Commission give to the facts so presented the weight 
to which they were entitled in administering the grave responsi- 
bility Congress had placed on the Commission in the interstate 
commerce act. 


HOCH-SMITH GRAIN RATES 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Commission announced late November 11 that it had 
voted to deny the various petitions submitted to it for modifica- 
tion or rehearing in the Hoch-Smith grain case. 

“This notice,’ continued the Commission’s statement, “is 
given in this manner for the informal and early information of 
all concerned. Formal orders will be entered.” 

The grain rates will become effective January 1, unless the 
Commission grants further time or the courts enjoin the Com- 
mission’s order in litigation the carriers have in contemplation. 
Final decision as to whether the carriers will take the case to 
the courts, it is understood, has not been made. 

The Wichita Northwestern Railway Company has petitioned 
the Commission in No. 17000, part 7, grain and grain products 
within western district and for export, to modify its order 
therein, dated July 1, 1930, to permit publication of rates from 
and to local stations on the Wichita Northwestern 2 cents a 
100 pounds higher than prescribed therein and that fourth sec- 
tion order 9151 be further amended or that a new fourth section 
order be granted to permit publication of prescribed rates at 
competitive or junction points without observing the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the interstate commerce act. 

The Public Service Commission of Oregon, the Port of Van- 
couver, the City of Vancouver and the Chamber of Commerce 
of Vancouver, Wash., and Clark county, Wash., have asked the 
Commission to deny the petition of the Department of Public 
Works of the state of Washington and others, for reconsidera- 
tion and reargument with respect to the Columbia basin differ- 
ential in No. 17000, part 7. 


WESTERN CLASS RATES 


The Kansas Chamber of Commerce, in reply to the petition 
of the western trunk lines for reopening, reconsideration and 
modification of the report in No. 17000, part 2, western trunk 
line class rates, has asked the Commission to deny the petition. 
The chamber says that the carriers’ petition did not advance 
any new theory or argument of either law or fact, which was 
not fully presented at the hearing or argument in this proceed- 
ing prior to the Commission’s decision. 


EASTERN CLASS RATES 
“If the carriers’ petition is granted, a lot of us steel tank 
Manufacturers will wake up some morning and find that our 
Plants have been removed over night by a change in freight 
tates many miles from where we thought we located them origi- 
nally and that instead of being in line for business in the largest 
consuming market we are out of it altogether,” says the Pitts- 
burgh Des Moines Steel Company in asking that the Commission 
deny the carriers’ petition in No. 15879, in eastern class rate 
Mvestigation, with respect to the fifth and sixth classes, or 
that the entire report of the Commission be set aside and the 
Whole proceeding reopened to permit a further study of the 
effect of the increases involved. 
The Logan Chamber of Commerce of Logan, W. Va., and 
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all complainants in No. 21898, Logan Hardware & Supply Co., et 
al. vs. A. & R. et al., now pending, have petitioned the Com- 
mission in No. 15879, eastern class rate investigation, to reopen 
the latter case for further consideration of the proper rate level 
to be applied on the Logan and Madison branches of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. They ask further that the present rate level 
be permitted to continue to apply until after proper record has 
been made and reasonable and proper rates prescribed for appli- 
cation to the branch line stations involved. 


LONG ISLAND ABANDONMENT 


The Commission, on reargument in Finance No. 7353, Long 
Island Railroad Co. abandonment, has affirmed the finding of 
division 4, 162 I. C. C. 363, that public convenience and necessity 
permit the abandonment by the Long Island of a part of its 
Whitestone branch, approximately four miles long, in Queens 
county, New York. Authorization to abandon has been deferred 
pending the consideration and approval of arrangements to 
substitute service for both passengers and _ less-than-carload 
freight. In the first report a condition was laid down that the 
Long Island should make such arrangements as a condition 
precedent to abandonment. Opponents of abandonment of the 
branch made the point that the railroad company could 
abandon the substitute bus and truck service it had suggested. 
They asked what the Commission could do about such abandon- 
ment. 

Saying that it had no reason to question the good faith of 
the applicant in that matter and recognizing the technical merit 
of the objections raised, the Commission said its order indefi- 
nitely postponing the effective date of its certificate of abandon- 
donment would be allowed to stand until a substitute plan had 
been worked out and approved by it. The railroad was told 
that it would be expected to submit its proposal within 60 days 
to the local authorities of New York and a copy of it to the 
Commission. 

Commissioner Lewis wrote a concurring expression and 
Commissioner Aitchison dissented for the reasons set forth in 
the first report. Chairman McManamy and Commissioner Lee 
concurred in the dissent. Commissioner Lewis based his con- 
currence largely upon the proposition that the expenditure of 
$2,000,000 the Long Island would be required to make to keep 
the branch in operation under the grade separation requirements 
of the New York Transit Commission, which would have to be 
added to the investment of the eastern carriers and included in 
the rate-making base, would not be justified. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 7623, Fort Worth & Denver Northern construc- 
tion, Finance No. 7547, C. R. I. & G. construction, etc., Finance 
No. 7518, Clinton-Oklahoma-Western of Texas construction and 
Finance No. 7556, St. L., S. F. & T. operation. Petition of C. 
R. I. & G. for rehearing and for a modification of certificate and 
order issued herein on August 5, 1930, in Finance Nos. 7547 and 
7623, denied. 

No. 20262, Higginbotham-Bartlett Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al., No. 20307, Amarillo Board of City Development, 
et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. and No. 20425, Cicero Smith Lumber 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Petition of defendants for rehearing 
and reargument denied. 

No. 18490, Allied Packers, Inc., et al vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Petition of defendants for rehearing, further consideration and 
reargument denied. 


Finance No. 8448, application of Texas & Pacific for cer- 
tificate to construct and operate a line of railroad in the state of 
Texas. Denton (Texas) Chamber of Commerce, Denison (Texas) 
Chamber of Commerce, Alliance Milling Co., Morton Salt Co., 
and Cosden Oil Co. permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 3680, excess income of Cisco & Northeastern. 
Petition of Cisco & Northeastern praying that the Commission 
reconsider its former action and authorize it to retain in excess 
earnings and grant applicant right to be heard on brief and in 
oral argument in support of its petition and original application 
denied. 

Finance No. 7747, Abilene & Southern proposed extension. 
Proceeding reopened and assigned for further argument before 
Commission at a time to be fixed. 

Finance No. 4092, construction of line by Quebec Extension. 
The time prescribed in said certificate and order, as extended, 
within which the Quebec Extension shall complete the construc- 
tion of the line of railroad therein authorized is extended to 
December 31, 1932. 

No. 23888, Ashland By-Product Coke Co. et al. vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al. Procter & Gamble Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23653 (and Sub. 1 to 9, incl.), Staunton Brick Co. vs. C. 
& O. Ry. Lehigh Portland Cement Co. permitted to intervene. 
No. 21624, Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
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Complainant’s petition for reconsideration, further hearing and 
,reargument denied. 

} No. 19995, Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. vs. 

. & O. et al. Complainant’s petition for reargument and/or 

reconsideration denied. 

No. 21268, National Petroleum Association vs. A. C. L. a 
Complainant’s petition for reopening in part and reconsideration 
in above-entitled case in conjunction with No. 23179, Ohio Valley 
Refining Co. vs. S. A. L. denied. 

No. 18924, New River Coal Operators’ Association vs. C. & 
O. et al. Complainant’s and intervener’s Castner, Curran & 
Bullitt, Inc., petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 21688, Matt Schnaible Coal Co. et al vs. C. & E. I. et al. 
Complainants’ petition for reconsideration and reargument 
denied. 

No. 21638, Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 
The order entered in this proceeding on August 6, 1930, which, 
as subsequently modified by order dated October 9, 1930, was by 
its terms to become effective on or before December 1, 1930, 
upon not less han 30 days’ notice, is further modified as to 
srates now published in Item 553 of supplement 14 to Agent B. 
T. Jones, I. C. C. 2294, and to Agent F. L. Speiden, I. C. C. No. 
1387, so as to become effective on or before December 1, 1930, 
upon notice to this commission and to the general public by 
not less than one day’s filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the interstate commerce act. 

No. 23868, Swift & Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. North- 
western Livestock Shippers’ Traffic League and the Farm Rate 
Council permitted to intervene. 

No. 237738, United States Graphite Co. vs. Michigan Central. 
Motion of defendant to dismiss the complaint overruled. 

No. 21871, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. vs. P. & L. E. et al. 
Complainant’s petition for rehearing, reconsideration and re- 
argument denied. 

No. 23178, Good Brothers Seed & Grain Co. vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. Motion of complainant contained in its exceptions to the 
proposed report of the examiner, for further hearing in this 
case concerning question of undue prejudice and resultant 
damage to complainant, overruled. 

No. 21978 (and Sub. 1), Manassa Timber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. Complainant’s petition for rehearing and/or reconsidera- 
tion in these cases denied. 

No. 22351, Chappell Brothers vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
plainant’s petition for reconsideration denied. 
o. 20991, G. R. Eastman vs. Northern Pacific. Complain- 
ant’s petition for rehearing denied. 

No. 21442, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. P. M. et al. Complainant’s 
second petition for further hearing and reconsideration denied. 

No. 22193, Case Manufacturing Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. 
et al. Proceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as 
made. 

No. 21214 (and Sub. 1), Vulcan Detinning Co. et al. vs. A. C. 
& Y. et al., and No. 20954, Metal & Thermit Corporation vs. 
N. Y. N. H. & H. et al. Petition of interveners, Nestle’s Food 
Co., inc., and Phelps Can Co., for reconsidération and rehearing 
in No. 21214; petition of complainants, Vulcan Detinning Co. 
and Continental Can Co. for rehearing and reconsideration in 
No. 21214; and petition of complainant, Metal & Thermit Car- 
poration, for rehearing and reconsideration in Nos. 20954 and 
21214 (Sub. 1), denied. 

No. 21341, State Docks Commission et al. vs. L. & N. et al. 
Complainants’ petition for reconsideration and reargument on 
record as made, denied. 

No. 20145, Interstate rates on petroleum products to points 
in Colorado and Utah. Petition of Sinclair Refining Co. for 
reconsideration and modification of report herein dénied. 

No. 23899, Southwestern Portland Cement Co. vs. T. & P. 
et al., and No. 23902, Oklahoma Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. 
& S. F. et al. Lone Star Cement Co. Texas permitted to inter- 
vene. 

No. 23861, Leader Iron Works, Inc., vs. I. C. et al. Dubuque 
Traffic Association permitted to intervene. 

I. & S. 3130, Southwestern rates. Order heretofore emtered 
in this proceeding on July 7, 1930, as amended, which by its 
terms, in so far as it pertains to schedules affecting rates on 
edible dried beans and peas and on cow peas, soya beans, and 
velvet beans, will become effective on December 9, 1930, is 
further modified so that in so far as it pertains to schedules 
affecting rates on cow peas, soya beans and velvet beans, it 
will become effective.on December 10, 1931, instead. 

Finance No. 6901, Atlantic & Northwestern Construction. 
Time prescribed in said certificate and order, as extended, within 
which the Atlantic & Northwestern shall commence and com- 
plete construction of the line of railroad therein authorized, has 
been extended to February 1, 1931, and January 31, 1932, 
respectively. 

Finance No. 8482, application New Orleans, Texas & Mexico 
for authority to acquire control of the Rio Grande & Eagle Pass 
by purchase of capital stock. Motion of New Orleans, Texas & 
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Mexico to dismiss petition of Texas Mexican for further hearing 
denied, also petition of Laredo Chamber of Commerce for 
further hearing denied, and proceeding assigned for further 
hearing at Laredo, Tex., on November 24, 1930, before Examiner 
Davis. 

No. 23319, Hartman Furniture & Carpet Co. vs. B. & O et al. 
M. & M. Co. of Cleveland, O., dismissed as a party intervener 
hereto. 

No. 21144, Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co. et al. vs. O. S. L. 
et al. Order entered in this proceeding on August 28, 1930, 
which was by its terms made effective on or before Dec. 15, 
upon not less than 30 days’ notice, is modified so that it wil] 
became effective on or before Jan. 14, 1931, upon not less than 
30 days’ notice instead of said Dec. 15, 1930. 

No. 19583, United Clay Products Corporation vs. A. & §. 
et al., and No. 21590, Climax Tile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Informal request of F. A. Leland on behalf of carriers for post- 
ponement of effective date of order denied. 

No. 21638, Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. et al. 
Petition of W. S. Dickey Clay Manufacturing Co., intervener, 
for rehearing denied. 

No. 22424, Amos Lumber Co. vs. Pennsylvania et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for reconsideration on record as made, and 
petition of complainant for rehearing under section 6 of act 
denied in view of division 3 reopening the case for reconsidera- 
tion on record as made. 

No. 19342, Gillican-Chipley Co. et al. vs. A. N. et al., No. 
19622, Western Paper Makers Chemical Co. vs. A. C. L. et al, 
No. 19782, Empire Size & Chemical Corporation vs. A. B. & C. 
et al., and No. 23069, Paper Makers Chemical Corporation et al. 
vs. A. & R. et al. Nos. 19622, 19782 and 23069 reopened for 
reconsideration as to rates in past on rosin and rosin sizing, 
and complainants’ petition in No, 19342 for reopening for recon- 
sideration on record as made and for modification of opinion 
and order as regards reparation denied. 

No. 15592, Phillips Petroleum Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. 
Empire Oil & Refining Co. substituted for interveners, American 
Eagle Oil Co., Empire Gasoline Co. and Steyner Oil Co.; and 
Cities Service Gas Co. substituted for interveners. Empire 
Natural Gas Co. and Kansas Natural Gas Co., in respect to all 
reparation and benefit accruing to said interveners in this case. 

No. 19931, Heywood-Wakefield Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com- 

lainant’s second petition for reconsideration denied. 

No. 22831, Toledo Pressed Steel Co. vs. A. A. et al. Pro- 
ceeding reopened for rehearing at such time and place as Com. 
mission may hereafter direct. 

No. 23416, Crane Enamelware Co. vs. B. & O. et al., No. 
23728, American Glue Co. et al. vs. B. & M. et al., No. 23740, 
Gates Rubber Co. vs. A. C. & Y. et al., and No. 23819, Bunker- 
Clancey Manufacturing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Motions of 
Delaware & Hudson Co. overruled, without prejudice to the 
right to renew the motions at the time of the hearing. 

Finance No. 8393, application of Southern Pacific for author- 
ity to acquire control of the St. L. S. W. by stock purchase. 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce permitted to intervene. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8471, authorizing (1) the 
Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Company and the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina, or either of them, to 
construct; and (2) the Charleston & Western Carolina Railway Com- 
pany, the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company, and the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad Company, jointly or -individually, to operate a 
connecting track between the freight terminals of the Charleston & 
Western Carolina Railway Company and the terminals of the Caro- 
lina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway of South Carolina in Spartanburg 
county, S. C., approved. ’ 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8474, authorizing the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Company to abandon certain tracks in 
Macoupin county, Ill., approved. 2 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8509, authorizing the New York, 
Ontario & Western Railway Company to issue $3,370,000 of general- 
mortgage bonds in reimbursement for capital expenditures made, said 
poe be pledged as collateral security for short-term notes, ap- 
proved. ," 

Supplemental report, certificate and order.in F. D. No. 17872, 
authorizing the Panhandle & Santa Fe Ry. Co. (1) to construct a 
line of railroad in Hansford and Hutchinson counties, Tex., and (2) 
to operate under trackage rights over a line of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Gulf Ry. Co. in Hutchinson and Moore counties, Texas, 
approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8526, authorizing the Louisiana & 
Arkansas Railway Company (1) to issue and to extend or renew 
promissory notes in varying amounts aggregating at any time not 
exceeding $550,000; (2) to renew or extend from time to time, the 
last maturity date 6 be not later than December 31, 1931, an un- 
secured promissory note in the principal amount of $1,700,000 which 
will mature on December 31, 1930; and (3) to pledge and repledge 
from time to time as collateral security for said notes, not exceeding 
$3,000,000 of first-mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series A, now in the 
treasury, approved. 


FINANCE APPLICATION 


Finance No. 8551. Middle Fork Railroad Co. asks authority to 
acquire by purchase, a railroad line from Moore, Keppel & Company, 
the present owners, extending from Midvale, to a pone above Cassity, 
in Randolph county, W. Va., approximately 13 miles long. The rai 


road has been operated as a plant facility for the present owners 4P- 
proximately twenty-three years. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





BILLS OF LADING 


(Supreme Court of Wyoming.) Where plaintiff made no ob- 
jection to litigation of interpleader’s claim to garnished fund, 
trial court had jurisdiction to determine issues, and interplead- 
er’s objection On appeal was too late.—Stacey-Vorwerk Co. vs. 
Buck, 291 Pac. Rep. 809. 

Bank paying draft drawn by seller held entitled to recover 
thereon, as against buyer’s claim for damages for breach of 
warranty. 

Buyer in Wyoming purchased strawberries from seller in 
Louisiana, and buyer’s bank, at buyer’s request, guaranteed pay- 
ment of seller’s draft for price, and thereafter seller’s bank 
paid seller and took draft on buyer for amount payable on de- 
mand to order of buyer’s bank. After buyer’s payment of draft, 
it sued seller for damages for breach of warranty and sought 
to garnish funds paid on draft and in possession of bank.—Ibid. 

That draft on buyer paid by band had attached straight 
bill of lading covering interstate shipment held not to render 
bank liable for seller’s breach of warranty (federal bills of 
lading act, secs. 29, 34, 36 (49 USCA, secs. 109, 114, 116)). 

Federal bills of lading act, sec. 29 (49 USCA, sec. 109), 
provides that straight bill of lading cannot be negotiated free 
from existing equities. Section 34 (49 USCA, sec. 114) pro- 
vides that person transferring for value bill of lading by indorse- 
ment or delivery, unless contrary intention appears, warrants 
that goods are merchantable. 
sec. 116) provides that holder of bill for security in good faith 
receiving payment of debt shall not be deemed by so doing to 
warrant genuineness of bill or quantity or quality of goods.— 
Ibid. 

After unqualified acceptance of time draft, payee’s rights are 
unaffected by questions of consideration between acceptor and 
drawer.—Ibid. 

Buyer of goods shipped under straight bill of lading does 
not need bill to get goods.—Ibid. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Power to fix rates is legis- 
lative, whether exercised by Legislature or administrative body. 
—Indiana Harbor Belt R. Co. vs. Illinois Commerce Commission, 
172 N. E. Rep. 708. 

Court’s right to review conclusion of board fixing rates is 
limited to determination whether board acted within its author- 
ity, whether order was without foundation in evidence, or whether 
carrier’s constitutional right was infringed.—lIbid. 

Commerce Commission order reducing freight rates on 
crushed stone to prevent undue discrimination against shippers 
outside Chicago‘ switching district held justified.—Ibid. 

Commerce Commission, in proceedings for adjustment of 
rates, could consider commercial competition in connection with 
other evidence.—Ibid. . 





(Supreme Court of Illinois.) Commerce Commission must 
make findings on principal issues sufficiently specific to enable 
court to ascertain if facts afford reasonable basis for commis- 
Sion’s order (Cahill’s Rev. St. 1929, c. 111a, par. 84). 

Commerce commission act, sec. 65 (Cahill’s Rev. St. 1929, 
¢. llla, par. 84), requires Commerce Commission to make and 
enter findings of fact covering the subject matter inquired into 
and enter its order based thereon.—Kewanee & G. Ry. Co. vs. 
Illinois Commerce Commission, 172 N. E. Rep. 706. 

Facts found by Commerce Commission on application for 
certificate to render transportation services may be reexamined 
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However, section 36 (49 USCA,, 
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to determine if they are supported by evidence (Cahill’s Rev. 
St. 1929, ec. 11la, par. 84).—Ibid. 

Court will not make independent investigation of evidence 
to develop facts not found by Commerce Commission to sustain 
commission’s order (Cahill’s Rev. St. 1929, c. 1lla, par. 84).— 
Ibid. 

Commerce Commission’s Findings on which it granted cer- 


- tificate of necessity for motor transportation held not sufficiently 


specific (Cahill’s Rev. St. 1929, c. 1lla, par. 84). 

The findings of the Commerce Commission were to the 
effect that existing facilities for transportation of property be- 
tween certain cities were inadequate and insufficient for con- 
venience and necessity of public, and that public utilities now 
occupying some parts of the territory involved could not rea- 
sonably be required to provide the necessary frequency of serv- 
ice, and that the public convenience and necessity required the 
operation of motor vehicles for the transportation of property 
between the said cities.—Ibid. 





(Supreme Court of Washington.) Error, if any, in form of 
judgment dismissing proceeding to review order of Department 
of Public Works instead of confirming order, would not warrant 
reversal. 

In proceeding to review order of Department of Public 
Works, consolidating certificates of public convenience and ne- 
cessity, members of the department filed return, and other 
respondents filed a demurrer to petition for writ of review upon 
the ground that the petition failed to state facts sufficient to 
eititle petitioner to any relief. After argument superior court 
sustained the demurrer, and, upon petitioner electing to stand 
stand upon its petition, proceeding was dismissed. Petitioner 
on appeal contended that in the superior court a demurrer to 
its petition for review was not a proper pleading and that the 
judgment of the superior court dismissing its appeal was incor- 
rect in form because the only judgment in favor of respondents 
that the superior court could rightfully enter was a judgment 
confirming the order of the Department of Public Works.— 
Washington Motor Coach Co. vs. Baker et al., 291 Pac. Rep. 733. 

Order of Department of Public Works consolidating certifi- 
cates of convenience and necessity without extending rights and 
privileges held not erroneous (Rev. Comp. Stat., sec. 6390). 

Order consolidating certificates of public convenience and 
necessity to operate motor vehicles for the transportation of 
passengers and freight contained no extension of right thereto- 
fore enjoyed by holders under individual certificates, contained 
no provisions concerning schedules or service, and expressly 
preserved limitation upon life of consolidated certificate imposed 
in original one.—TIbid. 





e ° ° ° 
Shipping Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 


published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit.) In suit to re- 
cover cargo damage, terms of bill of lading are controlling.— 
The Caledonier, 42 Fed. Rep..(2d) 856. 

Shippers having accepted benefit of low rate dependent on 
valuation are estopped from asserting higher valuation, but en- 
titléd to recover loss to extent not exceeding fixed valuation. 

Bill of lading recited that it was mutually agreed that value 
of “each package shipped hereunder does not exceed $100 
on which basis freight is adjusted, and the carrier’s liability 
shall in no case exceed the sum unless a value in excess thereof 
be specially declared” herein and extra freight paid as may be 
agreed.—Ibid. 


HOCH-SMITH SALT 


In a notice in No. 17000, part 13, salt, the Commission has 
announced that, in addition to hearings already assigned, a 
final hearing will be held at Chicago, February 25. As to hear- 
ings already set, according to the notice, it has become neces- 
sary to make some changes with respect to the evidence to be 
considered. With the exception of the date of February 25, 
the hearing dates set forth in the following notice are not 
new but the matter relating to evidence is new: 


In the notice of March 17, 1930, assigning these proceedings for 
hearing at certain times and places, it was stated that the hearing 
assigned for September 22, 1930, at Chicago, Ill, would be for the 
introduction of the carriers’ general case, including their proposals, 
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if any, for readjustment of the present rates; that the hearing as- 
signed for December 10, 1930, at Chicago would be for the intro- 
duction of evidence, including proposals for readjustment of the pres- 
ent rates, by all parties, other than the carriers, who did not intro- 
duce their evidence at the Buffalo, Kansas City, Dallas and Atlanta 
hearings; and that the hearing assigned for January 22, 1931, at Chi- 
cago, would be for cross-examination of the witnesses appearing 
at the September 22 and December 10 hearings and for the intro- 
duction of rebuttal evidence by all parties. 

As the carriers have not yet introduced their entire general case, 
including all of their proposals for readjustment of the present rates, 
it has been deemed necessary to make some changes in the hearings 
already assigned. Accordingly these proceedings are reassigned for 
hearing before Commissioner Meyer and Examiner Hoy, at 10 a. m. 
(standard time), on the dates and at the points named: 

December 10, 1930, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Sherman. 

For the introduction of the remainder of the carriers’ general 
case, as outlined in the notice of March 17, 1930. At this hearing 
the carriers will be expected to introduce definite proposals for 
readjustment of the present rates, including interterritorial rates, 
unless such proposals have been already introduced in e ‘dence. The 
carriers will also be expected to introduce all additi« al evidence 
to be offered in justification of their proposals for reacjustment of 
the present rates and to complete their case on direct at this hearing. 

January 12, 1931, San Francisco, Calif., 273 Merchants’ Exchange. 

At this hearing evidence will be received with respect to the rates 
within and to the territory west of southwestern and western trunk- 
line territories. At this hearing the various complaint cases assigned 
for hearing or further hearing with the general investigation will be 
heard or further heard. Evidence as to the paying and bearing of 
freight charges will be received at this hearing. Witnesses appearing 
at this hearing will be subject to cross-examination before leaving 
the witness stand. 

January 22, 1931, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Sherman. 

For the introduction of evidence, including proposals for read- 
justment of the present rates, by all parties, other than _the carriers, 
who did not introduce their evidence at the Buffalo, Kansas City, 
Dallas, Atlanta and San Francisco hearings. Cross-examination of 
the witnesses testifying at this hearing will be deferred until the 
February 25, 1931, hearing. 

February 25, 1931, Chicago, Ill., Hotel Sherman. 

At this, the final hearing, cross-examination of witnesses appear- 
ing at the September 22, 1930, December 10, 1930, and January 22, 
1931, hearings will take place. Each party desiring to cross-examine 
any witness appearing at these hearings shall notify the witness, 
or his attorney, and this commission on or before February 15, 1931. 
Following such cross-examination all parties may introduce rebuttal 
evidence. Witnesses on rebuttal will be subject to cross-examination 
before leaving the witness stand. 
proposed report will be issued. 


NEGOTIABLE BILLS OF LADING 


ditor The Traffic World: 

On page 1142 of The Traffic World for November 8, under 
the heading “Non-Negotiable Bills of Lading,”’ appears the opin- 
ion of the general counsel for the American Bankers’ Association, 
which seems to hold that an order bill of lading which has a 
clause stamped upon its face reading, ‘“‘This shipment is tendered 
and received subject to the terms and conditions of the com- 
pany’s uniform bill of lading, effective August 1, 1930,” is non- 
negotiable under a general rule applicable to negotiable in- 
struments. 

Apparently, the learned general counsel for the American 
Bankers’ Association assumes that a bill of lading is a negoti- 
able instrument and, as such, is subject to rules respecting 
negotiability. 

A bill of lading does not possess the true characteristics of 
bills of exchange or other negotiable instruments placed upon 
the footing of bills of exchange. When it is said that a bill 
of lading is negotiable, it is only meant that its true owner 
may transfer it by indorsement or assignment, so as to vest 
the legal title in the assignee. 

The uniform negotiable instrument act requires an instru- 
ment, to be negotiable, must be for a certain sum in money. It 
is obvious that a bill of lading, being neither for the payment 
of a certain sum nor for a payment in money, cannot conform 
to the requirements of the uniform negotiable instrument law. 

A bill of lading is not a true negotiable instrument, but 
the assignee is presumed to have acquired it with knowledge 
that goods may not conform to exact descriptions and that ship- 
per may have wrongfully procured the bill falsely describing 
them. 

The United States Supreme Court and the courts of a ma- 
jority of the states have declared that a bill of lading, although 
negotiable, is not so in the same sense as a promissory note, 
and the transferee for value, etc., must trace his title back to 
the real owner and transferor. 

The essential difference between a bill of lading and a true 
negotiable instrument lies in the fact that a bill of lading rep- 
resents freight, which is of variable value, while a negotiable 
instrument represents money, which is of a fixed value. A bill 
of lading is not money, nor the representative of money, any 
more than any other contract, deed, agreement or receipt is 
money, but is collateral security or the representative of property. 

It has been contended that the text and effect of the federal 
bills of lading act made order bills of lading unqualifiedly ne- 
gotiable instruments. The act does not specifically so declare, 
although it does clothe them with certain attributes of nego- 
tiable instruments. Since Congress specically defines the mat- 
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ter as to which carriers issuing an order bill of lading would 
be liable, the liability goes no further. 

No other purpose can be gleaned from the act than that 
it was the intention of Congress to make the bill of lading not 
only to represent the title to, but to take the place of, the mer-. 
chandise for which it was issued, so that the merchandise 
shipped should be emancipated from all rules of procedure in. 
terfering with its due course of transportation after the issuance 
of the bill and delivery of possession to a common carr-er. 

Both the so-called “old” order bill of lading adopted by 
carriers March 15, 1922, and the so-called “new” bill as amended 
August 1, 1930, carry the following clause: 


Received, subject to the classifications and tariffs in effect on 
the date of the issue of the bill of lading. 


Neither this clause nor the clause mentioned by the general 
counsel for the American Bankers’ Association have any effect 


upon section 27 of the federal bills of lading act, which provides: 


That an order bill of ladiny may be negotiated by delivery where, 
by the terms of the bill, the carrier undertakes to deliver the goods 
to the order of a specified person, and such person or a subsequent 
indorsee of the bill has indorsed it in blank. 


Bills of lading issued by any common carrier in interstate 
and foreign commerce are governed by the federal bills of lading 
act since January 1, 1917, and not by the negotiable instrument 
act nor the rules thereto pertaining. 

Detroit, Mich., Nov. 10, 1930. Ernest W. Hotchkiss. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No: 144, Williamson-Halsell-Frasier Co. et al. vs. O. S. L. 
et al. Defendants ask for reargument and/or reconsideration 
by entire Commission and postponement of effective date of 
order. 

No. 21513, Bodine & Clark Livestock Commission Company 
vs. Great Northern. Defendant asks for reconsideration by and 
argument before entire Commission. 

No. 18066 (and Sub. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. A. G. S. et al. Carriers ask for modification and an 
amendment of Commission's order of July 17, 1929. 

No. 18101, White Eagle Oil & Refining Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

al. Complainant asks for rehearing and/or reargument, 
and/or reconsideration upon present record, in the matter of 
reparation. 

No. 23054, E. & A. Opler, Inc., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for a rehearing therein. 

No. 22420, S. A. Holt, assignee of the Arkansas Basket 
Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. M. P. Defendant asks for recon- 
sideration, and that such reconsideration be by the entire Com- 
mission. P 

No. 23514, Hall Construction Co. vs. L. & N. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for further hearing. 

No. 13535, and associated cases, Corporation Commission of 
Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al. Southwestern lines, defendants 
herein, ask for modification of Commission’s findings and orders 
in Consolidated Southwestern cases, 13535 and related cases, to 
eliminate therefrom copper matte, carloads, or to approve under 
finding 27 a rate of $7.50 per ton of 2,000 pounds on copper matte, 
carloads, minimum weight 60,000 pounds, from Federal, IIl., to 
El Paso, Tex., to apply via specific routes and published as 
applicable from and to intermediate points on such routes. 

I. & S. 3435, cotton and linters from Oklahoma to interstate 
destinations and I. & S. 3441, routing of cotton from Texas to 
Memphis, Tenn., and southeastern and Carolina destinations. 
Memphis Cotton Exchange, Federal Compress & Warehouse Co. 
and Memphis Fregiht Bureau, all of Memphis, Tenn., protestants 
herein, 168 I. C. C. 5, ask the Commission (division 3) to require 
defendants to comply with its findings and orders herein. 

No. 22420, Missouri Gravel Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. Mis- 
souri Gravel Co. moves that its complaint, seeking the estab- 
lishment of rates for the future, be amended so as to concern 
the lawfulness of rates and transportation charges maintained 
and assessed for the past. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period 
October 23-31 was 402,637 as compared with 401,659 cars in 
the preceding period, according to the car service division of 
the American Railway Association. No shortage was reported. 
The surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 187,622; ventilated box, 2,162; auto and furniture, 40,921; 
total box, 230,705; flat, 16,972; gondola, 72,321; hopper, 54,614; total 
coal, 126,935; coke, 238; S. D. stock, 18,551; D. D. stock, 3,275; re- 
frigerator, 4,442; tank, 460; miscellantous, 1,059. 


Canadian railroads reported a surplus of 16,000 box, 530 
auto and furniture, 125 flat and 53 miscellaneous cars. 
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Plant of Illinois Steel Company Presents Picture of Large Scale Transportation and Materials 
Handling—Millions of Tons of Raw Materials Annually Required—Lake and Rail Trans- 
portation Join Hands with Modern Materials Handling Machinery to Deal with 


Huge Ton 





nage 


Single Plant in Largest Tonnage Producing Area of World 


Requires More Elaborate Transportation Facilities Than Many Cities 


T is no more than a 
| has made railroads a 

basis of all that is n 
of the prime elements o 
ships are an_ essential 
intermediary in the mod- 
ern process of making 


steel. Again, there is 
nothing novel in that, 


but there is a good deal 
that is impressive in the 
way in which transpor- 
tation, iron ore, coal, and 
limestone—to name only 
a few of the most impor- 
tant physical elements— 
are mixed together to 
obtain the endless prod- 
ucts of the steel mills 
that make our particular 
civilization possible. At 
least, that is tremend- 
ously impressive at close 
range, if there is any- 
thing in a tonnage han- 
dling picture that can 
get that reaction from 
the modern eye. 

The industria! 
picture presented by 
the so-called Calumet 
district along the 
southeastern curve of 
Lake Michigan, im- 
mediately south and 
east of Chicago, of- 
fers proof of that, 
either in the mass or 
in detail. It is an 
area some thirty 
miles in extent, said 
to represent one of 
the highest concen- 
trations of large 
scale transportation 
in the world and to 
be a greater pro- 
ducer of tonnage than 
any other district of 
similar extent. 





One grows a bit tired of superlatives, but the figures 
ire so large they mean nothing. 


pencil and paper may be 


if they are set down, but that will not mean that he 


will have realized them. 


hot do much better, when the units are millions of tons. 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


commonplace to say that steel 
nd ships—that, in fact, it is the 
10dern in transportation, or one 
f that basis; and railroads and 
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Train yard south ore docks and ore yard—south works Illinois Steel Company. 





The school boy with his 
able to tell which is the larger, 
and probably in the world. 
The grown up school boy can 














As one travels along the bend of the lake out of Chi- 
cago he passes one industrial plant after another, any 
one of which ships and receives more freight than many 
cities of a hundred thousand people. 


It would seem to 
be a land of Titans, ex- 
cept that the ordinary 
variety of the human 
animal is all that is seen 
going in and out of the 
long wide buildings. 
Railroad tracks, winding 
through, join them to- 
gether and with the out- 
side world, on the one 
hand, and the lake per- 
forms a similar function, 
on the other. 

Within the fenced-off 
areas occupied by any 
one of a dozen or more 
of these plants is a trans- 
portation picture as com- 
plete—and as confusing 
in its multiplicity of de- 
tail—as will be found in 
many cities. Steel is 
only one of many things 
produced here, but its 

production, from the 
ore through to the 
variety of the fin- 
ished products, in- 
volves tonnage han- 
dling problems of 
dimensions not dup- 
licated in many other 
industries. 


2,000 Freight Cars 
In and Out in Day 


Typical of what 
the district has to 
offer is the plant of 
the Illinois Steel 
Company, at South 
Chicago. That com- 
pany’s plant at Gary, 
Indiana, a dozen 
miles farther around 


the shore of the lake, is said to be not only the largest 
steel ingot producing unit in the district, but in the world. 
The South Chicago plant is second to it in the district 


The dimensions of the 


grounds and the buildings are large, but the volume of 
the movement within and smooth knitting of transpor- 
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tation and materials handling operations are of greater sig- 
nificance. 

More than 2,000 freight cars have been moved in and out 
of the train yard at the south end of the South Chicago plant 
in a day, and a total of more than 125 miles of the standard 
guage track is required to serve the nearly seven hundred 
acres occupied by it. There is, in addition to the standard 
gauge track, a substantial amount of narrow gauge track, giving 
the plant two complete rail transportation systems—similar to 
that advocated for the nation by not a few individuals in the 
70’s of the last century. The larger aspects of the transporta- 
tion setup include two vessel slips off the lake, with docks to 
accommodate the large ore carrying ships, as well as smaller 
vessels. 

Hundreds of cars are received in the train yard in line-haul 
trains that move in and out day and night. In a normal day, 
there are between 150 and 200 cars of coke brought in, 75 cars 
of coal, 25 cars of brick, blast furnace sand and other clay 
products, some 75 carloads of miscellaneous material and 175 
to 200 empties. The large movement of empty equipment into 
the plant is explained by the difference in type of equipment 
used in the outbound shipments of manufactured steel and the 
inbound movement of raw materials. Gondola cars predominate 
in the former and hopper and dump type cars in the latter. 
The outbound movement 
is made up of some 600 
carloads a day of manu- 
factured steel, by-products 
and refuse, including a 
large number of cars of 
granulated cinder, or slag, 
used in the manufacture of 
cement or for other pur- 
poses. The inbound move- 
ment of fuel is substantially 
less than would be the case, 
except that coke used in 
the blast furnaces, where 
the crude ore is first re- 
duced to pig iron, is ob- 
tained from the company’s 
coke ovens at Gary. The 
conversion of the coal into 
coke reduces its weight 
about two-thirds, as a rough 
approximation. 


Complete Transportation 
Picture 


In its physical aspects, 
the train yard is little dif- 
ferent from any other rail- 
road yard of substantial 
proportions, being divided 
into numerous sub-yards to 
facilitate the breakup of the 
trains and quick disposition of the component cars to the 
literally hundreds of points to which they are moved, and from 
which later they must be reassembled for the outbound move- 
ment. Scheduled trains of as many as 100 cars move in and 
out in the course of the twenty-four-hour day, as well as special 
trains to take care of situations as they develop. On arrival 
of the trains switch orders, equivalent to the ordinary waybill, 
give disposition of the cars. What that internal plant distribu- 
tion amounts to may be indicated by the statement that there 
are 25 yardmasters, each one responsible for the correct place- 
ment of cars in a particular area. As many as 125 engines have 
been worked within the plant in a period of 24 hours in the last 
summer, though the normal requirements are met by between 
70 and 75 engines. 

Despite the complexity and volume of the freight move- 
ment on the standard gauge rails, the huge piles of ore and 
limestone and the equipment for the handling of those commod- 
ities at the docks, are, perhaps, even more calculated to excite 
interest on the part of an impressionable observer. It is there 
that the enormous tonnages going into the manufacture of steel 
are most obviously visible. Almost any time of day, throughout 
the eight months of the lakes navigation season, one will find 
either an ore or stone carrier at each of the two piers—long, 
low, steel shells with from ten to fifteen thousand tons in their 
holds. Great buckets suspended from traveling overhead bridges 
are dropped into the ship interiors with regularity and precision, 
bringing out half a carload of ore or stone at a trip. 

The black framework of structural steel from which the 
buckets are suspended is set on high legs that, in turn, rest on 
a track on a wall the length of the dock, and bridges a space 
some 200 feet wide in which the lading of the ships is piled. 
Three or four of the bridges may be called into play in the 
unloading of a single ship, sliding up and down the 2,100 foot 
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walls within which the lading is piled at only one of the docks. 
In order to unload the ships as quickly as possible, the buckets 
are dumped after coming out of the ship’s hold at the most 
convenient point. Later the material is distributed or carried to 
the point at which it begins the manufacturing process. 


Materials Handling on Huge Scale 


As much as three or four million tons of ore may be in 
these dock piles at one time, alongside of stone piles represent- 
ing about a third of that in weight—small mountain ranges 
transplanted by ‘man from the shores of Lake Superior and 
Lake Michigan, a distance of hundreds of miles, and gradually 
fed into the blast furnaces. 

Through its railroad facilities and the lake ships, at a 
rough estimate, something like 23 million tons of iron ore, coal, 
and limestone are fed into the two plants of the Illinois Steel 
Company—the one at South Chicago and the other at Gary— 
to produce possibly six million tons of ingot steel. That leaves 
out of account everything but the three principal commodities 
going into the process. The incidentals, such as manganese ore, 
brick, scrap iron, and others, would represent a large tonnage in 
connection with any other industry. Nearly half of this goes 
through the South Chicago plant, as it serves as receiving point 
on a large part of the raw materials used at the Joliet plant of 
the company, which is of 
smaller proportions than 
either the South Chicago or 
Gary Plant. An exact sub- 
division of tonnages is diffi- 
cult because of the inter- 
related operations, but this 
is enough to indicate the 
proportions. 

From the receipt of the 
iron ore and stone at the 
docks, and of the coal and 
other materials in the train 
yard, the movement of the 
raw materials becomes too 
complex to follow other 
than in its broadest out- 
lines. In general, coke and 
coal reach the points at 
which they are consumed 
by elevated tracks, from 
which they are dumped. 
The ore and limestone are 
brought to skip hoists, 
which carry them to the 
top of the cylindrical blast 
furnaces, by the _ bridge 
cranes. Harnessed power 
in an efficient form obvi- 
ously must be employed 
throughout to handle the 
large units maintained. 
Bucket cars on standard gauge tracks carry the molten pig iron 
from the blast furnaces to the open hearth furnaces, where it 
is transformed into steel, and on down the line to the finished 
steel rail, plate, or whatever it is, is a series of handling opera- 
tions calling into play the highest engineering skill. From start 
to finish, in the actual manufacture of the steel and the finished 
products, delicacy of operation is as essential as economy in 
handling. ; 

At* the loading docks, where plates, bars, and other highly 
manufactured articles go into a seemingly endless supply of 
railroad cars, huge overhead cranes are again brought into 
play. Placement orders at the opening of a day’s operations 
may have called for spotting of as many as 150 to 200 railroad 
— More will be brought in when they are loaded and billed 
out. 

It is a Gargantuan handling operation from start to finish 
that calls into play modern transportation on a dramatic scale. 
It makes one wish some of the serviceable adjectives of the Eng- 
lish language had not been used so often, that their pictorial 
effect might be greater. What one might think would be, and is, a 
minor item in the larger picture—that of looking after the 
transportation and storage of fire-proof brick within the plant— 
actually represents a sizable problem. The intense heat gen- 
erated in the furnaces of the mill soon deteriorates their brick 
linings and they must be rebuilt periodically. The type of 
brick employed in the furnaces is said to be the only com- 
mercial material that will withstand the heat for any reasonable 
period; yet, inside the plant, one sees evidence of a near con- 
tinuous demand on the transportation and storage facilities to 
keep the furnace linings in condition, as well as that of other 
parts of equipment which regularly come into contact with the 
liquid metal. 

Notwithstanding the high temperatures at which it is 
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necessary to operate these furnaces, conditions surrounding the 
workman about the furnaces are said to be comfortable and free 
from enervating influences. 


No Place for Truck 


Steel is required for railroads and ships, and railroads and 
ships enter into the making of steel in a large way. The pic- 
ture is such that one is tempted to make the, perhaps, irrelevant 
comment that the relationship there indicated is likely to remain 
constant. 
transportation picture, it does not seem probable that anyone 
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thinking about such matters now will see a time when the 
railroads are not among the best customers of the steel mills 
and the steel mills of the railroads. At least the truck, according 
to remarks picked up by the way, is not likely to add to the 
increasing list of things for which it has been found useful, 
that of serving as carrier on a substantial amount of the product 
of one of these mills. 

“You couldn’t get enough trucks in here on the grounds 
to do any good—even if they could carry what you wanted to put 
on them,” was one of the remarks referred to. Which is only 
another way of saying that tonnage handling problems of sub- 
stantial proportions enter into the making of steel. 





Inland Waterway ‘Transportation 





INLAND WATERWAYS 


(By Thomas F. Woodlock, former member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in The Wall Street Journal.) 
Brigadier General Ashburn, chairman of the board of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, speaking at the laying of the 
cornerstone of the Peoria rail-water interchange terminal on 
October 25, said among other things: 


This great national project of rehabilitating water transportation 
system is not one that can be solved by propaganda against either 
rail, water or motor, or by scurrilous and libelous articles and wild 
charges of socialism. Such tactics are not worthy of consideration. 
But it is vitally important that the public should not be deliberately 
misled. One would think, to read the canned editorials appearing 
throughout the country, that the railroads are living in perfect har- 
mony amongst themselves in the matter of the proper division of 
accruing revenues, that they had a proper yardstick by which all 
revenue should be divided and that their only common enemy is the 
waterways. Far from it. 


The General then referred to the dispute between the west- 
ern trunk line rail carriers and the southwestern carriers which, 
following an order by the Interstate Commerce Commission, is 
now on its way to the Supreme Court for final adjudication, and 
said—“if this be peace and harmony lead me to a Kilkenny 
cat fight!” 


There are three important aspects of this inland waterways 
enterprise. The first is its fundamental purpose which is pro- 
fessedly not to put the United States government into the busi- 
ness of water transportation and permanently keep it there, but 
to open and pave a way for private enterprise in that activity 
and transfer the operation to private enterprise as soon as it 
can justify itself as a reasonable investment. The second is its 
progress to that goal, measured by the results of its present 
operations. The third is the relation of the waterways to the 
rail carriers at the present time. Of these the first may be 
dismissed from present consideration with the remark that the 
United States government is pledged to ultimate private oper- 
ation of the services now carried on by the waterways corpora- 
tion. As to the second, this pledge, although not specific as to 
time of performance, requires that either the waterways cor- 
poration shall within a reasonable time justify itself commercially 
or the government shall drop it, and operating results, under 
full and clear accounting, are to determine the outcome. It is 
the third aspect that seems to need classification. 

When as a result of war-time conditions the waterways 
corporation “experiment” was begun, the general level of water 
rates was fixed at 80 per cent of the existing rail rates. This 
was done arbitrarily—that is, without inquiry as to the propriety 
of this particular differential—and this differential is in effect 
today between ports. No one knows whether it accurately 
measures the difference in costs between rail and water trans- 
portation. By the Denison act of 1928 the waterways corporation 
—and all other water carriers that might go into the business— 
was empowered upon an ex parte application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and without “hearing” to demand from 
all connecting rail carriers joint rates and ‘through water-rail 
- rail-water-rail routes in all directions, subject, however, to 
& reasonable restriction as to circuitous routes. These joint 
tates were to be based on the existing rail rates between the 
Points concerned. The theory was that the connecting carriers 
were not necessarily to be asked to absorb any of the water 
line differential of 20 per cent and that whatever shrinkage on 
that account was made in the through rates “rail-water” as 
against existing all-rail routes was to be borne by the barge line. 
. This, of course, was fair in principle. The connecting rail 
ne was clearly entitled to its former division of the rate pro- 
Vided that the division was a fair division between the rail 








carriers. Here arises a real controversy which threatens much 
argument. The case of western trunk line-southwestern divi- 
sions now on the way to the Supreme Court, disclosed the fact 
—well known to all railroad men—that existing divisions of 
joint rates are the result of bargaining between carriers and 
that there is no correspondence of results with any logical prin- 
ciple. The Interstate Commerce Commission applied the “rate- 
prorate” principle based on the theory that divisions of joint 
rates should correspond in general to the relative costs of opera- 
tion in the respective territories. It is this principle which the 
waterways corporation insists should govern in determining the 
“fairness” of the connecting rail carriers’ divisions of rail-water 
rates. 

The logic is sound enough, but the facts are that existing 
divisions of all-rail joint rates are upon no such basis or indeed 
upon any basis other than that resulting from the relative bar- 
gaining strength of the parties. To bring these divisions to 
the test of the “rate-prorate” principle or the “mileage prorate” 
principle, or any other “principle” will be to disturb a vast 
network, and apparently this will be the necessary consequence 
of insistence by the barge line upon its right. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission will have upon its hands a colossal task 
of which the western trunk line-southwestern case is but a 
beginning, and a loss of rail-carrier revenue is almost certain 
to result. It is not a pleasant prospect. But it makes it all the 
more necessary that this governmental “experiment” be con- 
ducted absolutely in the open and under the strictest scrutiny 
of results. And General Ashburn may not inappropriately be 
reminded that the “propaganda” has been very far from one- 
sided in this dispute. 


ASHBURN ON WATERWAYS 


Major General T. Q. Ashburn, chairman of the board of the 
Inland Waterways Corporation, told the Intracoastal Canal Asso- 
ciation at New Orleans November 14 that a great many water 
and rail advocates were so satisfied that they were right that 
they considered any argument contrary to their preconceived 
opinion to be “bull” pure and simple. He said in his position 
it was his duty to weigh the arguments pro and con “and to 
evolve a logical neutral ground on which the question may be 
debated without heat or rancor.” 

The General read a letter from H. M. Gray, assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, of the College of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of Illinois, commending the 
annual reports of General Ashburn’s organization and stating 
that “it occurs to me that your answers to hostile criticism have 
been very ably presented, and that your reports demonstrate the 
value of the service which is being performed.” This letter 
delighted General Ashburn. He then referred to but did not 
name J. H. Johnston, traffic manager of the Oklahoma Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association of Oklahoma City, Okla., who re- 
cently wrote the General (see Traffic World, Nov. 1, p. 1091, 
“Ashburn’s Statements Questioned”). With respect to Mr. 
Johnston’s letter, the head of the government waterway cor- 
poration said: 


A short time ago I made a speech at Peoria in which was out- 
lined the policy adopted by the corporation in dealing with the rail- 
roads, to the end that cities and communities not located on the 
railroads would receive the same saving in cents per hundred pounds 
as those located at our terminal points. Some rancorous gentleman, 
with more spleen than justice, less understanding than sentiment, 
seeking notoriety, wrote me as follows: 

“Verily your statements are fatuous and the rank and file of 
the taxpayers extremely gullible.”’ 

Generally speaking, he reminds me of the Quaker’s wife who said 
to her husband: “Verily, William, every one.in the world is queer 
but thee and me, and sometimes thee are queer.”’ 

When I went to West Point we had an instructor of mathematics 
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whose greatset practical joke on new comers was to demonstrate by 
algebra that 2 = 1. Of course there was a catch in it, where, by 
substituting values, instead of symbols, the equation reduced itself 
to 0=0, an indeterminate. My correspondent, having succeeded 
to his own satisfaction, in bringing about such a situation, 0= 0, 
proceeds to carry on his mathematical demonstration to prove that 
the river side man gets twice the saving from the barge line as the 
man in the interior, or 2 = 1. ® 


General Ashburn then undertook “to state the question 
before the public fundamentally.” He referred to the expendi- 
ture of hundreds of millions of dollars on the waterways, the 
establishment by the government in the world war period of 
the barge services and the developments that followed in that 
connection with the Inland Waterways Corporation as “the 
pioneering and demonstrative agent created for the purpose of 
proving to private capital that through the proper utilization of 
our navigable streams there will result from a coordinated 
rail-water-motor system, a better and cheaper system than that 
offered by any single carrier, and that from the proceeds of 
such joint service, each participating carrier will receive a living 
revenue.” Continuing, he said: 


The law prescribes when and how its facilities may be disposed 
of, and when these “conditions prescribed by law are fulfilled, the 
corporation’s facilities will be for sale or lease. ; A 

Examine for a moment the conditions which must exist prior 
to the successful operation of a common carrier of national im- 
portance. There must be: (a) Suitable navigable streams; (b) prop- 
erly designed standard equipment ayailable for all streams upon which 
it operates; (c) proper interchange terminals; (d) balanced freight; 
(e) joint rail, water and motor routes and rates; (f) equitable division 
of accruing revenuessfor joint service performed. 

Can these conditions be created in a day? Let us discuss them 
for a few moments, for these are the vital conditions which must 
be brought about. 

Suitable navigable streams are created by Congress, not by the 
corporation; and even in our so-called completed channels, there are 
many distressing and unsatisfactory navigation conditions; all of 
which can be remedied. 

Properly designed standard equipment already forms the 
part of our fleets. 

Interchange terminals have been created at most every necessary 
point where your corporation operates. 

Balanced freight has to a large extent been created, and when the 
channels offer satisfactory and continuous serviceable conditions, there 
is no reason to believe that there will be a lack of all that can be 
conveniently handled. 

Joint routes and rates have been established covering practically 
every section of the United States. 

An equitable division of accruing revenue has, in many cases, 
been attained, but in the vast majority, they have not. 

Therefore, it seems to me, that since only four of the six essential 
conditions of successful operation have been carried to completion, 
the other two must be completed before any real showing can be made 
of the tremendous good accruing from the actual accomplishment of 
the project. 

The opponents of waterway development advance various argu- 
ments against it, based largely, I think, upon a misapprehension of 
the policy of Congress, a fear of the unknown. Even if they could 
sustain their various allegations, they have only presented a case 
against a lusty infant, self-nourishing and sustaining and would not 
have answered the purely business question. 

What shall we do about the hundreds of millions of dollars al- 
ready invested in our navigable streams; absolutely abandon them 
as money wasted, or shall we, by carrying to completion a _ well- 
formulated and sensible policy at a negligible cost compared to the 
investment already made, attain our original objective, and get a 
real return on the total? Ask yourself this question, and give your 
own answer. 


main 


MONEY FOR WATERWAYS 


A delegation headed by W. R. Dawes, president, and Cleve- 
land A. Newton, general counsel, of the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation, called on President Hoover and later on his secretary, 
Walter A. Newton, November 10, to urge that recommendations 
be made to Congress for a substantial increase in appropria- 
tions for waterway improvements. 

Taking into consideration all items, there has been avail- 
able for waterways this year approximately $67,000,000. The 
waterway advocates hope that approximately $85,000,000 will 
be made available for next year, that is, for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1931, for which Congress will appropriate at 
the coming short session. The additional money is needed, it 
is stated, if new projects are to be carried forward. The Illinois 
River and Missouri River projects, it was understood, were 
among those referred to in the White House conferences. 





RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The National Rivers and Harbors Congress has announced 
the following list of subjects and speakers for its twenty-sixth 
convention at ‘Washington, D. C., December 9 and 10: 


‘Waterways and the War Department,’’ Patrick J. Hurley, the 
Secretary of War; “The National Aspect of River and Harbor Im- 
provements,’ Mojor General Lytle Brown, chief of engineers, United 
States Army; “The Transportation Situation,’’ Samuel O. Dunn, editor, 
Railway Age; ‘‘Waterways and Railways,’’ Smith W. Brookhart, United 
States senator from Iowa; ‘Unification of the Waterways of the 
United States,’’ S. Wallace Dempsey, chairman, committee on rivers 
and harbors of House of Representatives; ‘An American Merchant 
Marine,’”’ T. V. O’Connor, chairman, Shipping Board; “The Atlantic 
Intracoastal Waterway, Its Meaning and Progress,’’ J. Hampton Moore, 
Philadelphia; ‘‘Marinas, Their Growth and Their Operation,’ Captain 
R. R. Blythe, New York; “The Beaver, Mahoning and Shenango 
Rivers,’’ Representative John G. Cooper of Ohio; ‘‘Standardization,” 
Theodore Brent, president, Redwood Steam Ship Line, New Orleans; 
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‘Waterways of Czechoslovakia,’’ Professor Ing. Antonin Smrcek, 
Brno, Czechoslovakia, and ‘‘President’s Annual Address,’’ Representa- 
tive Riley J. Wilson of Louisiana. 

Speakers are to be announced for the following subjects: 
“America’s Greatest Port,’ “Our Inland Seas,” “Boston Harbor 
and the Cape Cod Canal,’ ‘“‘Recent Waterway Developments in 
Texas,” and “Pacific Coast Rivers and Harbors.” 


RAIL EMPLOYES MEET 


Approximately 800 representatives of the five principal 
.unions of railroad employes assembled at Chicago, November 12, 
for a joint meeting to consider proposals demanding a six-hour 
day, in place of the eight-hour day now in effect. Extreme secrecy 
surrounded the meetings, little information being forthcoming 
as to what was done, after the first two days of the meetings, or 
what was expected to be accomplished. In some quarters it 
was rumored that a demand for a six-hour day at existing rates 
for the eight-hour day would be made, but what seemed to be 
the most trustworthy information was to the effect that a 
six-hour day would be sought, with the men expressing willing- 
ness to take a corresponding decrease in wages. Substantial 
curtailment of railroad employment, due to the recession in 
business, is said.to be the direct cause of the meeting, and in 
view of that it is thought that the primary object is to find 
some way to spread existing work over a larger body of men. 
It was pointed out that substitution of the six-hour day for the 
longer work period now in forcé would have the effect of making 
jobs for nearly a third of the 375,000 said to be represented by 
the five organizations. 

The joint meeting was organized at a general meeting of 
all the participating unions, the morning of the first day, by 
election of W. L. Schauberger, chief of the locomotive engineers 
of the Pennsylvania, as general chairman. No statement was 
forthcoming as to the probable length of the sessions beyond 
that they would last out the week. The five organizations are as 
follows: Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, Switchmen’s Union of America and the Order of 
Railway Conductors. 

That it is possible temporarily to reduce railroad days a 
week or month and increase the number of employed without 
serious hardship or additional cost is the opinion expressed by 
Milton W. Harrison, president of the National Association of 
Owners of Railroad and Public Utility Securities, in a statement 
issued in connection with the employes’ meeting. In part, that 
statement continued as follows: 

There is a misconception about the question of reducing working 
hours. Generally it is stated that the men want eight hours pay 
for six hours work, thereby adding thousands to the payrolls and 
vastly increasing the railroads’ burden at a time when railroad 
operating revenues are unable to bear it. Speaking for security 
owners interested in the financial integrity of the carriers, a six 
hour day with either an eight hour compensation or a_ shortening 
of the straight day and lengthening of the overtime period with its 
penalty on the railroads is impracticable and untenable. But that is 
merely one suggestion and by no means fairly reflects the position 
of labor, as I understand it, for the leaders of railroad labor are 
approaching the problem in a statesmanlike manner with a construc- 
tive and earnest desire to solve their segment of the unemployment 
problem and not destructively to overburden the operating expenses 


of the railroads. It is my conviction that the railroad labor leaders 
are disposed to make a sound contribution in this national crisis. 





RAILROADS AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


To enable the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company 
and the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Company of Texas to 
relieve unemployment in so far as they can, the Commission 
has authorized the carriers to charge to suspense account ap- 
proximately $200,000 to be expended in December in heavy re- 
pairs to equipment not in service. The amounts so charged to 
suspense account are to be cleared from suspense by charges 
to operating expenses as the repaired equipment is returned to 
service but not later than the close of the year 1932. This is 
the second order of the kind issued by the Commission recently, 
the first having been in the case of the Chicago & North 
Western. 





RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


Class I railroads the middle of September had 1,485,906 
employes, a decrease of 14.98 per cent as compared with the 
number in service the middle of September, 1929, and a de 
crease of 13.75 per cent as compared with the number in serv- 
ice the middle of September, 1928, according to statistics com- 
piled by the bureau of statistics of the Commission. The 
number of employes, by groups, and percentage of decrease in 
each instance as compared with September last year follow: 
Executives, officials, and staff assistants, 16,385; 3.48; profes- 
sional, clerical, and general, 247,693; 9.08; maintenance of way 
and structures, 356,484; 22.88; maintenance of equipment and 
stores, 387,879; 14.68; transportation (other than train, engine, 
and yard), 178,742; 10.37; transportation (yardmasters, switch 
tenders, and hostlers), 19,849; 9.20; transportation (train and 
engine service), 278,874; 12.92. 
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Traffic Policies 


Twenty: -Ninth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production, 
and Marketing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


6. Traffic Policies as Objectives 


HE distinction between objectives and methods of 


accomplishing them is often difficult to maintain. 
Thus, the attainment of harmonious relations with 


‘ithe carriers may be regarded itself as an objective, or, 
‘if the purpose be asked, it becomes a method of accom- 


) plishing some other desired end. 


What appears as an 


3 objective at one stage of thought, really becomes a method 
‘in view of some larger purpose of the enter prise until, 


indeed, 


‘of view of the entire economic system is taken. 


the objective of maximum long run profits is 
reached. Even the profit system itself may be conceived 
as a method of organizing industrial effort, if the point 
There- 


“fore, the several policies discussed in previous articles 
‘may be viewed ag either objectives or methods. 


Sconveivable that, 


Sout from among the 


will probably 


jut, embracing a narrower point of view, it is quite 
in the performance of any function, a 
firm may choose some aim on which effort should be 
concentrated for the time being. The directions in which 
effort may be expended are too numerous; a few, regarded 
for the time being as most important, must be singled 
rest. These chosen directions of 
progress, then, may be regarded as the objectives of the 
business as a whole, or of departments thereof. They 
vary from firm to firm and from time to 
time, as economic conditions change. Thus, in 1923 the 
railroads concentrated on a policy of capital expendi- 


“tures to improve service and reduce cost of transporta- 


ante Sie 


‘the importance of traffic management; 


tion. Some five years ago the Associated Traffic Clubs 
of America dee ided to concentrate on an educational 
campaign, designed to acquaint business executives with 
and, somewhat 


“more recently, they have emphasized the importance of 
“educating transportation men and the country generally 


Sconcerning the economic 
/portation tendencies and_ policies. 


validity of present day trans- 
Conceive, then, of 


objective as the more immediate aim of organized effort 
>and as changing with changed conditions. 


am 


There appears to be no rule concerning the selection 


5of objectives in the formulation of industrial traffic 


) policies, 


In such troubled transportation times as those 


»0f 1920, the most immediate necessity appeared to be that 


of obtaining equipment ; certainly, that task occupied 


‘much of the thought of industrial traffic departments. 


‘claims 


é 


a 


é 


-issumed large proportions; 
often reached considerable figures. 


As an aftermath of the war and its disorganization, 
against carriers for loss and damage often 
demurrage bills, likewise. 
These problems de- 
/manded attention and policy was directed toward the 
)‘orrection of these conditions. The strikes of 1922 
“threatened continuity of service; again, the efforts of 
vindustrial traffic departments were concentrated on the 
PMaintenance of that service. At other times problems 


/srowing out of a realignment of freight rates are press- 


z 
it 
5, 


; 


/'ng, and policy must change to cope with this situation. 
| Presumably, a firm will adopt that objective which seems 
»'0 promise the greatest results with the man power 


© ivailable. 
In this connection, the discussion of rate policies, 
gvhich concluded the eleventh’ article of this series, 
‘Traffic World, June 21, 1930, p. 1652. 


n 





should be recalled. Such rate policies really express the 
objectives of producers and distributors in establishing 
rate relationships, such as the policy of fixed versus non- 
fixed relationships between the rates on raw materials 
and those on finished goods; the policy of seeking to 
maintain some rate group, or of seeking to disrupt it; 
the policy of seeking to increase or diminish the spread 
between carload and less than carload rates. <A firm 
located at some point indeimatiate to the source of raw 
materials and final consuming markets, vigorously de- 
fends its fabrication-in-transit privilege; its policy is to 
maintain that near equality with competitors by means 
of the transit. Decentralized producers with producing 
plants seattered about the country are likely to view 
mileage tariffs and horizontal rate changes somewhat 
differently from those firms effecting distribution from 
a single plant; and this difference in policy may become 
quite pronounced, as was evident in 1920 and 1922. Or, 
a producing concern may refrain from attacking freight 
rates into a territory already served by a competitor, 
because such a proceeding may provoke retaliation. 

It should be evident, then, that, in rate matters 
in services and expense, traffic policies offer the choice 
of various objectives. 


7. Methods of Indicating the Efficiency of Traffic 
Administration 


as 


Strictly speaking, the measurement of performance 


is more closely related to the standards and records 
aspect of business management. It is included here 
because it is rather definitely connected with traffic 


activities, on the one hand, and with the organization 
for the performance of traffic and transportation func- 
tions, on the other. 


My own observation and the statements of industrial 
traffic men lead me to conclude that a great many firms 
-—possibly even a majority of those that have committed 
the administration of industrial traffic affairs to a spe- 
cialized department—really have no clear notion whether 
or not the administration of these activities is efficient. 
The department is often regarded as “being-off-by-itself” 
and not so intimately involved in the affairs of the com- 
pany, and the chief executive sometimes comments on his 
inability to judge of its performance as he does appraise 
sales, production, finance, and purchasing. Compara- 
tively speaking, traffic is a recent addition to the depart- 
mental hierarchy of business; generally speaking its 
activities are not well understood even yet. While some 
of the traffic activities are of a routine nature and visible, 
some of the most important ones are not; hence, it is 
not easy to perceive the results of those activities. It 
is difficult to escape the conclusion that most firms really 
leave it to the industrial traffic specialist to devise the 
tests of his own effectiveness. It is also observable that, 
while industrial engineers and efficiency experts have 
produced a voluminous literature concerning the man- 
agement and organization of other major and even minor 
departments, their concern usually stops short of traffic 
and its closely related activities. The same comment may 
be made concerning the bulletins of the American Man- 
agement Association, which rarely mention the subject 
of traffic management, 
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Claims Collected as a Test 


Even among the firms that make some attempt to estimate 
the effectiveness of their traffic administration, different methods 
are employed. Perhaps the crudest test is the amount of claims 
recovered from the carriers as compared with the expense of 
recovering them. If there really is no other proper field of 
activity, this may be a fair test as to whether a traffic depart- 
ment should be maintained for that purpose, or whether the 
work should be turned over to a freight auditing agency. But 
it should be clear without much argument that this test is not 
suitable as a main reliance. It tends toward the filing of off- 
color claims in the hope of increasing recoveries. It may lead 
to the padding of the accounts receivable. More important 
still, efficiency is indicated by the absence of claims, by pre- 
vention rather than by collections. Most concerns infinitely 
prefer a pleased customer to the railroad as a buyer via the 
loss/damage route. To this generalization exceptions must be 
made in the case of reparation and transit claims. The former 
result from a proper traffic activity, and the later is simply a 
device for adjusting the balance of the through rate through 
claims channels rather than through revenue channels. 


Again, the traffic department may be judged by the amount 
of activity carried on. The traffic manager may report from 
time to time such details as the volume of shipments routed; 
the number of rate quotations issued; the number and amount 
of claims filed, collected, and compromised; the number of ship- 
ments traced; the number of tariff issues filed; the number and 
scope of rate negotiations with the carriers, and the cases 
before the commissions. The activities of shipping, receiving, 
and trucking departments can readily be stated in quantitative 
terms of shipments, carloads, truckloads, tonnages, packages, 
and so on. Such reports may indicate whether or not the de- 
partment has been busy; if comparisons are made with preced- 
ing periods, some clue may be given as to whether the personnel 
is accomplishing the same amount of work as formerly. Ob- 
viously, this test is only a rough one and it is not qualitative at 
all. It may be accompanied by some statement of important 
activities contemplated for the ensuing period, pending rate 
adjustments and the results expected. 


Absence of Complaints a Test 


A third method (if it may be termed that!) is the presence 
or absence of complaints. So long as shipments to customers 
or from supply houses arrive promptly, car supply is plentiful, 
and the other departments of the business appear to be satis- 
fied with the service, it is assumed that traffic is functioning 
properly. It seems hardly necessary to elaborate the point 
that conditions giving rise to complaints about service are 
largely extraneous to the business and may take place with or 
without the existence of a traffic department. Good railroad 
service, though facilitated by a cooperating industrial traffic 
department, is, nevertheless, largely a matter of carrier effort. 
and poor service, as during the war, will occur despite the 
heroic efforts of industrial traffic men. Furthermore, complaints 
of other departments may not be well founded; they may be 
based on the justifiable refusals of traffic men to trace or ex- 
pedite certain shipments, or to take chances on defective claims, 
or on the personalities of men in the department. And the 
absence of complaints simply indicates a superficial harmony 
between departments and nothing at all concerning traffic 
activities of which other departments are usually ignorant. 


Comparing Savings and Expense 


A fourth method compares the savings in transportation or 
other expenses, supposedly attributable to the efforts of the 
traffic department with the expenses of maintaining the depart- 
ment. This goes much beyond the claims comparison; it is 
probably the most comprehensive and most valid method con- 
sidered thus far. Such items as the following may be in- 
cluded: Savings resulting from rate reductions obtained, or 
rate increases prevented; claims of various kinds recovered 
from the carriers, or from trade connections on penalty freights; 
those resulting from the substitution of cheaper methods of 
transport for more costly ones used theretofore, such as ec. I. 
freight for 1. c. 1, water for rail, rail for express, express for 
parcel post, trucking for 1. c. 1. freight, etc.; reductions in 
storage costs, due to changed transport methods; savings re- 
sulting from improved containers, loading and packing methods, 
which traffic originated; reduction in demurrage outlays; reduc- 
tion in cartage expenses and ocean freight rates, due to the 
negotiations of favorable long time contracts; improvements 
in clerical routine and office procedures. It will be observed 
that not only transportation savings are included, but also 
reductions in other classifications of expense attributed to the 
efforts of the traffic force, such as warehouse expense, tele- 
graphic expense, and so on. 

Some difficulties lurk in this method. Obviously, questions 
may arise concerning what may properly be included in savings 
and whether they are really due to the efforts of the department. 
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but increases some other expense; will traffic be apt to includ 
this as an offset? 
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4 
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To some extent, at least, some Of theg i 









savings are hypothetical in nature; they are calculated by taking F 


the volume of shipments at the reduced rate and assuming tha : guns 


the same volume would have moved at the higher rate, th 


difference constituting the saving. The higher rate might hay§ 


restricted the movement. Suppose the saving is attributed t 
the prevention of a possible increase in rates; how likely was 
it that this increase would have taken place but for the efforts 
of traffic officials? Over how long a period may credit lk 
claimed for reductions in rates? A rate reduction obtained thi 
year may apply not only to this year’s traffic but to next year; 
as well. Should credit be claimed in both years? 

Again, various traffic activities, which are really important, 
can show no tangible savings. Thus, rate information give, 
to the several departments, much of the routing activity, tracing 
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and expediting shipments, and traffic services rendered for cu. & 


tomers of the firm can be credited with no significant savings, 
or suppose the department succeeds in having a rate discrimina. 
tion removed and that this is accomplished by raising the 
depressed rate rather than lowering the higher one. No saving 
can be shown here, for the gain takes the form of more accessible 
markets. One wonders, too, whether the long continued use of 
this test may not become unfair to the department. When a 
traffic department is first installed, it is probable that the oppor. 
tunities for saving through improved management are consider. 
able. But, as time goes on and performance is constantly 
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bettered in each different activity, will if not become mor ™ 


difficult to show savings of considerable magnitude? For, ina 
sense, the standard from which the betterment is measured is 
itself continually advanced and the effort of the department must 
be more largely expended on the maintenance of a fairly high 
standard of accomplishment. 

Enumeration of difficulties and defects does not necessitate 
abandonment of this test. It is certainly more comprehensive 
than claims and it does attempt to estimate the results of 
activities in terms of dollars and cents. It may be feasible to 
combine an activity statement with a savings statement, the 
former indicating the amount of work performed and the latter 


showing the savings accruing from those activities capable of F the col 


being measured in pecuniary units. The savings test indicates 
the margin between tangible savings due to the department 
and the cost of its maintenance; but a narrow margin or none 


cost. Neither the activity test nor the savings test constitute 
a true standard for measuring the efficiency of traffic administra 


tion. 
(To be continued) 


RECIPROCAL BUYING 


At the hearing this week in the Supreme Court of the Dis 


trict of Columbia on petitions for modification of the so-called 
packers’ consent decree forbidding the packers to engage in 
anything other than the meat packing business, evidence as to 
reciprocal buying was placed in the record by Harold B. Tee 
garden, special assistant to the Attorney General of the United 
States. The evidence was in the nature of correspondence re 
lating to railroads, and Swift and Company and Armour and 
Company with respect to reciprocal buying that had been ob 
tained as the result of the investigations of the Federal Trade 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce Commission, ani 
which have been used in the hearing in those investigations. 
Mr. Teegarden said the evidence was offered to show the power 
of the two packing companies in connection with reciprocal buy: 
ing arrangements, and that it was relevant to the question of 
what the defendant packers might do in case they should be 
permitted to enjoy the business position which would result from 
modification of the consent decree. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3531, the Commission suspended from 
November 15 until June 15, schedules in the following tariffs: 
Cottrell, supplement No. 83 to I. C. C. No. 632; Curlett, supple 
ment No. 24 to I. C. C. No. A-259, and supplement No. 32 t0 
I. C. C. No. A-265; Van Ummersen, supplement No. 83 to I. C. ¢: 
No. 59; Weisiger, supplement No. 7 to I. CG. GC. No. 171, ané 
supplement No. 3 to I. C. C. No. 179; also numerous individual 
lines’ tariffs. The suspended schedules propose to cancel coll: 
modity rates on tin cans and other metal containers and apply 
in lieu thereof higher class rates from, to, and between points i0 
Official Classification territory. 

In I. and S. No. 3532, the Commission has suspended fro 
November 11 until June 11 schedules as published in the fol 
lowing tariffs: J. E. Johanson, agent: I. C. C. No. 2242; suP 
plement No. 24 to I. C. C. No. 2152. The suspended schedules 
propose to cancel rules providing for the partial unloading ™ 
transit of clean rice, carloads, at points in western trunk line 
territory. 
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N. A. R. U. C. CONVENTION 


(By A. E. Heiss, Staff Correspondent, Charleston, S. C.) 


In this interesting old city of Charleston, S. C., where the 
guns of Gen. P. G. T. Beauregard brought the dissension be- 


4 tween the north and the south into an open violent situation, 


‘chairman of the Indiana commission. 


the special committee on consolidation of railroads submitted 
to the forty-second annual convention of the National Association 
of Railroad and Utilities Commission, November 11-15, a recom- 
mendation which, if embodied in legislation, as suggested by 
the committee, would make the consolidation of railroads subject 
to approval by the states in which the lines of the merged rail- 
roads operated. The report was submitted by J. W. McCardle, 
It was received, in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the association with respect to 


“It would be our recommendation,” said the committee, “that 


‘this committee formulate an act to be presented to the next 
» session of Congress, repealing the provisions of the transporta- 


\tion act 


requiring the Interstate Commerce Commission to 


‘formulate a plan for consolidating the railroads into a limited 


number of systems, and providing for reasonable voluntary 


‘consolidations of carriers through natural processes when such 


proposed consolidations are approved by the different states 


© though which such carriers operate and when they are found by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to be clearly in the public 
" interest.” 
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: indicates i had asked for reopening of that unification case. 


epartment 


ytd " observation therein that, “while the majority of the Interstate 
' Commerce Commission is of the opinion that, in the consolida- 


constitute 


mena iu petition (unlimited) will not be interfered with, yet there is a 
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Consolidations effected by compulsion and not coming as 
the natural result of conditions and circumstances, the committee 
said, could be productive of no good. Even such consolidations 
as were the natural outgrowth of economic conditions, it said, 


' should be subjected to the control and approval of a regulatory 


| body, which should use circumspection in permitting such con- 


*| 


solidation rather than to lend them indiscriminate encourage- 
ment. 
That this report may be regarded as one of the by-products 


'of the attack on the Commission’s approval of the merging of 
the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific by Minnesota, 
Illinois and other states, is to be inferred from the fact that 
_ the committee made note of the fact that Minnesota and Illinois 


It is further 


" suggested that that case is the genesis of this report by the 


tion of the Great Northern and the Northern Pacific, such com- 


' grave doubt in the minds of those who have given this matter 
» serious consideration whether the result will not be that whole- 
'some competition has been eliminated.” 


> report. 


/and greater strain upon public relations. 


“It is the opinion of your committee that efficiency cannot 
be legislated into any organization,” continued the committee 
“By consolidating divisions the operating officials will 
be removed farther and farther away from the public who use 
their facilities, and this will have a tendency to place a greater 
It is urged 


| that, through such consolidation, economies will be affected, but 
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in Indiana, for example, it has been a matter of observation that 
the consolidation of railroads has not resulted in any lower 
tates to the shippers, and consequently the shipping public has 


' Teceived no benefit from the consolidations which have been 


Permitted in that state. Nor has increased efficiency in service 
resulted, for it has been the tendency, when smaller or branch 
lines are consolidated into a larger system, that the operating 
service has been reduced and shippers have thereby been forced 
Mm many instances to use a trucking service which would not 
have been necessary had there been sufficient service to handle 


| their business extended by the railroads.” 


The direct economic effects of consolidation, the committee 


i said, were extremely important on account of the disarrange- 


» Complete breakdown in the transportation service. 


ment made by the removal of division headquarters, one of the 
points brought up by those who asked and obtained a reopening 
of the Great Northern-Northern Pacific unification case. The 
committee said the effect of the removal of division headquarters 
Was not confined to the employes, but had a greater if more 
indirect effect on the community which lost one of the best 


» elements of its population. In addition, the committee said 


such removals had an effect on the tax situation which must 
hot be overlooked. 

Commenting on conditions that prevailed when Congress 
enacted the consolidation parts of the interstate commerce act, 
the committee said the railroads were in bad condition finan- 
cially, demoralized and in need of substantial help to avoid a 
Since that 


p time, the committee said, that condition had been completely 





changed and consolidation as one way out of the bad condition 
Was an idea that had wholly disappeared. The committee as- 
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serted that there was no public demand for consolidations at 
the time the act was passed. 

“A considerable portion of our citizenship fears that Con- 
gress, in its eagerness to help the railroads,” said the report, 
“has placed a greater emphasis on the financial welfare of the 
carriers than upon the happiness and welfare of the people as 
a whole. Are we, as officials charged with the duty of protect- 
ing the public, to shut our eyes to the evils of the plans for 
consolidating the railroads, which can with certainty only be 
said to benefit the financiers, with positively detrimental results 
to the employes of the transcontinental companies and with 
greater danger of harm to the welfare of the general public?” 

Reports of committees, regular and special, were submitted, 
some on each of the four days the meeting was scheduled to 
last, to dispose of a program that provided for entertainment 
as well as the discussion of the serious problems of the state 
regulatory bodies. 

Solicitor’s Report 


John E. Benton, general solicitor of the association, made 
a report of activities for his office in the last year, indicating 
that the legal branch of the association had much more to do 
than usual. That came about by reason of legislative proposals 
before Congress, general rate cases before the Commission, and 
important cases in the federal courts. 

Especial attention was paid by Mr. Benton to the Couzens 
communications commission bill, which was opposed by the 
state commissions. Mr. Benton said the opposition from various 
sources was so formidable that the Senate committee on inter- 
state commerce never made a report on the bill, but that Sen- 
ator Couzens was now attempting to carry through a very dif- 
ferent legislative program from that represented by his original 
bill. Under the new program, Mr. Benton said, the idea of 
dealing with regulation of power companies in the communica- 
tions commission bill had been abandoned. He said that, when 
it became evident that his first bill would not pass, Senator 
Couzens introduced new bills. One, he said, proposed to reor- 
ganize the Federal Power Commission and increase its member- 
ship from three to five without any increase in jurisdiction. The 
other bill, he said, proposed to extend the jurisdiction of the 
reorganized commission to companies engaged in the transmis- 
sion of power in interstate commerce. Those bills, he said, left 
companies engaged in the transmission of messages only to be 
dealt with in the communications bill. 

The power bill, Mr. Benton said, contained two features 
that should give concern to state commissioners. Those features, 
he said, were questions of the continued power of state com- 
missions over local intrastate rates and services. He said 
the communications bill, in its redrafted form, would not en- 
croach on state jurisdiction, but would be in some important 
respects an improvement in existing laws from a state com- 
mission point of view, so far as the regulation of rates was 
concerned. 

Special Depreciation Committee 


The report of the special committee on depreciation, de- 
voted largely to questions concerning the valuation of the prop- 
erty of telephone companies, signed by Frank W. Matson and 
Henry C. Atwill, suggested the appointment of regional com- 
mittees composed of statistical and engineering experts of the 
state commissions and members thereof from each of the states 
located within what it said would be logical areas. The commit- 
tee said that, for example, the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Company, a subsidiary of the American Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, operated in Nebraska, the Dakotas, Iowa and Minne- 
sota. Therefore, the committee said, those states would com- 
pose a logical committee area. 


Motor Vehicle Legislation 


Recommendation that the association, by resolution, make 
declaration of its attitude respecting the motor vehicle regulation 
bill passed by the House at the last session and now pending 
in the Senate, was made by the special committee on motor 
vehicle legislation, submitted by John E. Benton, general so- 
licitor of the association and chairman of this committee. The 
committee, however, refrained from making recommendation as 
to the form of the resolution, believing that any resolution before 
recommendation should be considered also by the committee 
on legislation. A joint meeting of those committees in advance 
of the convention was not practicable, the committee said. How- 
ever, it said, it expected that a resolution respecting the bill 
would .be presented for the consideration of the convention. 

In the recitals concerning the progress of the bill through 
the House and Senate, the committee told of the help that had 
been given to the state commissions by Representatives Mapes, 
of Michigan, Wyant, of Pennsylvania, Burtness, of North Da- 
kota, Robinson, of Iowa, Garber, of Oklahoma, and Johnson, of 
Indiana, to have eliminated from the bill, as reported from the 
House committee, the features that the state commissions had 
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AT BUFFALO, N. Y.— AT PHILADELPHIA— NORF( 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY ; 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent Snowden Henry, Superintendent : 

Seneca and Hamburg Streets 10 Chestnut Street are thre 


Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the princpgight war 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of | 2,200, 
New York Barge Canal lines and all suburban trucking companies. square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. We sificatic 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. f £ publi h d ‘oped to MmePPed w 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded ~re panne ee a oe ene Bing of a 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the any kind of service incident to the handling of package frei# by Nor 
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Thousands of barrels of apples await export shipment at the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals 


’ ° * * 
1a9-Storing-Shipping 
NORFOLK, VA.— AT PHILADELPHIA— 
NY i NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
J. A. Moore, Manager G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


are three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 


incip ives largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 
the peaniget weeshouse served by depremed tracks and concrete dr! taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 


yace of | 2,200,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, etivaing vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 
ii We M*Ssification yards h capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal aie 3 Saal Mesias tan ton feneilll 

ings. : mm yares have a capacity given! ‘cal lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 
lipped to Pped with every modern device for the rapid and economica of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 
cage freight © of all classes of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property is the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 


by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 
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IC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 3) ' 

Vice-President and General Manager NEW YORK J x 

17 State Street La 


Puble-decked piers located within the free lighter- ha —— 
mts via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford 
docking, faster arrival and departure. There is 

tions—no piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 


m ship. There is no trucking or transfer cost 
dling charges are exceedingly low. 


. NORFOL 
n Trafic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. 
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found objectionable. The committee said it desired to say that 
the handsome way with which the House of Representatives 
adopted the state commission recommendations afforded con- 
clusive evidence of the confidence which congressmen had in 
the commissioners of their home states. 


Air Transport Regulation 


The special committee on air transportation regulation used 
uniformity in regulation by international, national and state 
bodies as the keynote for its report. After pointing out the 
confusion that had prevailed in the regulation of railroads, the 
committee asked whether the members of the association might 
not profit by that experience and take this matter in hand in 
its developing period and require uniformity in the licensing 
of airmen and aircraft and surround the industry and the public 
with at least as much safety as was required by the aeronautical 
branch of the United States Department of Commerce. In con- 
clusion, the report, submitted by Fay Harding, chairman of the 
North Dakota commission, said it desired to emphasize the 
importance of uniformity in state, federal, and international 
laws and rules governing aviation. 

Federal and State Cooperation 


After reciting the history of cooperation between the federal 
and state commissions, the report of the special committee on 
cooperation, submitted by Paul A. Walker, of the Oklahoma 
commission, said the plan of cooperation was not perfect, that 
the results thus far had not achieved the ideal, but that the 
tendency had been positively in the right direction. It added 
that, for the present, at least, it seemed inadvisable to recom- 
mend further substantial changes in the form or mode of pro- 
cedure. If the spirit of cooperation was kept in mind by all 
concerned, the committee said, great strides could be made 
toward the ultimate goal desired by all, namely, a harmonious 
working together for the good of all concerned. The report 
said that for more than eight years the federal and state com- 
missions, in a fine spirit of working together, had accomplished 
much for the permanent stability and commercial well-being 
of the country. 


Grade Crossings’ Elimination and Protection 


The report of the standing committee on railroad grade 
crossings, elimination and protection, was submitted by Frank 
McManamy, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and chairman of the association’s committee. After presenting 
statistics and calling attention to the fact that authority over 
grade crossings in a number of states was divided between the 
state railroad or utility commission, or the state highway com- 
mission, with authorities of counties, cities, and towns, in some 
instances, disputing their jurisdiction, the committee said, the 
first essential step in any effective grade crossing program would 
be to assign authority definite and establish responsibility for 
results. Once authority and responsibility had been established, 
the report said, the one thing that stood in the way of greater 
progress in grade crossing elimination was the difficulty of 
providing the large sums of money required for these projects. 
The problem, the committee said, was nation-wide and the cas- 
ualty record sufficiently grave to warrant great consideration 
throughout the country and to justify the expenditure of in- 
creased amounts of public funds to safeguard the traffic on 
highways. 


Large Attendance 


The appeal of Charleston, seemingly, was so strong that 
the attendance at the first session of the convention was among 
if not the largest ever known. All but eight states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the territory of Hawaii, were represented 
at the roll call. 

Welcoming speeches and the responses thereto took up all 
the time of the first session except the few minutes devoted to 
the presentation of a skeleton of the report of the committee 
on grade crossing elimination by Chairman McManamy of the 
federal Commission and the annual address of Charles Webster, 
of Iowa, president of the association. The latter took the federal 
body mildly to task for the imperfections of cooperation between 
federal and state bodies. 

“I had the pleasure of being present and heard the final 
arguments in the western class rate case in which every state 
was willing, if an advance was necessary, to allow their neigh- 
bors to pay it,’ said Mr. Webster. The states’ committee, how- 
ever, did get together and made some strong recommendations 
which, as far as Iowa is concerned, had no visible effect. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission unquestionably does con- 
sider the judgment of state commissions, although in some cases, 
to me the effect has not been discernible.” 

As seen by Mr. Webster one of the problems of regulation 
is to guard the railroads from their own mistakes, from fanatics 
and protect the public as well. He said it would be a real 
catastrophe to lose the service the carriers were now giving, 
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the best in their history. Guarding of the railroads so as to 
preserve that service he pointed out as one of the problems 
of the regulatory bodies. 

Indiscriminate consolidation of railroads, Mr. Webster said, 
would be a fatal mistake and that nobody except perhaps some 
of the bond houses would be benefited by it. Wholesale con- 
solidations, because they would throw thousands of men out 
of work, and ruin towns built up around the roads would be 
detrimental and might ultimately lead to government owner- 
ship, “which no man who did business during government opera- 
tion again desires.” 

In the course of his talk about trucks and busses Mr. Web- 
ster said that what the railroads needed was an increase in 
the volume of business and that that could not be obtained by 
advancing rates. Natural gas, he said, presented another prob- 
lem to the railroads on account of its effect on coal and oil 
that had been transported by the railroads. Natural gas, he 
said, was being wholesaled at such a low price that it would 
take the place, in a measure, of coal that was being hauled by 
the railroads. To indicate the seriousness of the inroads of 
the trucks upon the freight business of the carriers, Mr. Web- 
ster said that, according to a count made by the Chamber of 
Commerce at Des Moines, Ia., 382 loaded trucks left that city 
every day and that if they carried only one ton each their 
takings were equivalent to 76 cars of merchandise freight. 

The convention was welcomed to Charleston by Major 
Thomas P. Storey, who said that it took the convulsion of the 
world war to show that the discrimination against the south- 
east and particularly Charleston, was real and not merely a 
matter of talk. He referred to the fact that in the period of 
government control there was an equalization of rates to and 
from the ports which gave southern ports more business. An- 
other speech of welcome was made by R. H. McAdams, chair- 
man of the South Carolina commission. He said neither Charles- 
ton nor South Carolina had keys, but that the advice in both 
state and city was to “knock and it shall be opened unto you.” 


The response in behalf of the association was made by 
J. J. Murphy of the South Dakota commission, its second vice- 
president. 
McManamy Speaks 


Chairman McManamy, of the federal Commission said he 
had been directed by his colleagues to bring friendly greetings, 
cordial good wishes and assurance of a continuance of coopera- 
tion on the part of the federal body. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission and the state com- 
missions are the agencies created by law to regulate the utili- 
ties placed under their care,” said Mr. McManamy. “They con- 
stitute an interest gigantic in size and of tremendous impor- 
tance, representing property of an investment exceeding $52,- 
000,000,000, with an annual gross income of more than $12,000,- 
000,000 and having more than 3,250,000 employes. 


“Paraphrasing the words of a famous admiral, there is work 
enough for all. The Interstate Commerce Commission is not 
seeking any increase in work or power.” 


Chairman McManamy observed that cooperation between 
the federal and state commissions was not, as many thought, 
a creation of the law of 1920. That statute, he said, but rec- 
ognized and legalized the cooperation that had been carried on 
since the second year of the existence of the national body. In 
the past year, he said, there had been 79 cooperative proceedings. 
He reviewed the status of the sixteen Hoch-Smith proceedings 
and the condition of the Commission’s docket, concluding with 
the declaration on that point that the docket of the Commis- 
sion’s unfinished work was probably still too large, but that now 
the time used in a case was largely within the control of the 
litigants. 


Commissioners Lewis and Lee, who came to the convention 
unheralded by anything in the program, were called on for 
remarks. Mr. Lewis characterized Charleston as the most in- 
teresting city in the United States, one of the termini of the real 
first railroad in the country, over which real trains were run, 
placing it next to the Liverpool & Manchester, admittedly the 
first in the whole world. Other old railroads, he said, were not 
railroads in the sense he was using the term to describe the two 
he had in mind, designed and built and actually serving com- 
munities as railroads of today served them in the general 
carrying business over relatively long distances. 


Commissioner Lee, calling attention to the fact that he was 
born in North Carolina, said that he wished to be considered 
as a southern man and the representative of the southeast on the 
federal body. His father, he said, hauled produce from a farm 
in a Carolina to Charleston before the war between the 
sections. 


Mary Louise Bailey, introduced as a Georgia peach, of the 
Georgia Power Company, took the place of Senator Blease of 
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South Carolina in the program of welcoming speechmakers. 
The senator could not attend on account of the illness of his 
wife. 
Officers Elected 

The association, at the Thursday afternoon session, elected 
officers and voted to meet next year in Richmond, Va., some 
time in October, the time to be fixed so that President Hoover 
can look in on one of the sessions while he is speaking at 
Richmond at the celebration of the 150th anniversary of the 
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surrender of Cornwallis. The federal Commission is expected 
to attend in a body. Harvey H. Hannah, of Tennessee, first 
vice-president, was moved into the presidency, John J. Murphy, 
of South Dakota, into the first vice-presidency, and Hugh H. 
Williams, of New Mexico, was elected to the second vice-presi- 
dency. James B. Walker, of New York, was reelected secretary, 
John E. Benton was reelected general solicitor, and Clyde S. 
Bailey was reelected assistant secretary and assistant general 
solicitor, Benton and Bailey constituting the Washington officers. 





Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


With the effects of the Cuban embargo on sugar reflected in 
the retarding of the moderate activity previously shown in the 
West Indies division, all trades in the full cargo market are 
stagnant. It has reached a point where it seems impossible that 
rates can go lower, but there are no indications of any improve- 
ment for the next three or four weeks at least. 

Only a few scattered fixtures are reported in the grain trade 
and the immediate outlook is dismal. The condition of the 
market is shown by the fixture, of a Greek steamer from Montreal 
to Bari and ¥enice on the basis of 10c for loading early in 
November. Even berth business is very light. 

No fixtures of coal cargoes were reported, although it is 
expected that some inquiry will develop shortly for South 
America. Charterers’ ideas for West Italy and the Adriatic are 
about $1.80 to $1.90 for November-December loading. 

No interest is shown in trans-Atlantic tonnage from Cuba, 
shippers being unwilling to commit themselves because of the 
uncertainty of the duration of the sugar embargo. 

Rates in the tankers division appear to have reached rock 
bottom as owners will probably prefer to lay up tonnage rather 
than operate on a losing basis. 

A contract for the transportation of goods bought in this 
country by the Amtorg Trading Corporation, representing the 
Russian Soviet government, the Black Sea ports in Russia has 
been signed by the Export Steamship Corporation and the 
Am-Derufra Transport Corporation, to run for three years. The 
goods will be carried in vessels of the American Export Line, 
supplemented when necessary by chartered tonnage. 

The first sailing under the new contract is expected to be 
made some time this month and a schedule of three sailings 
monthly will be maintained thereafter, this being increased as 
the demands of the trade may require. The sailings will be 
made from New York or other North Atlantic ports to Odessa, 
Novorossisk and Batoun. A fleet of ten vessels will be allocated 
to the service at the start. 


The American Export Line has a mail contract covering this 
service and it is expected that a considerable volume of Russian 
mail will move over this route as this will be the only direct 
service between New York and the Russian Black Sea ports. 

The line had a one year contract with the Am-Derutra, 
which lapsed three months ago. In the interim the business has 
been handled by the Jersey-American Steamship Company. 

J. D. Harrington, secretary of the East Coast Colombian 
Steamship Lines Conference, announces that, effective with 
steamer arrivals on and after November 17, 1930, receivers of 
cargo from East Coast Colombian ports of Cartagena and Puerto 
Colombia (Barranquilla) will be required to remove such cargo 
from steamship piers of lines members of this conference at 
New York within seven working days after official entry of the 
carrying vessel at the custom house. 

The International Freighting Corporation, Inc. (I. F. C. 
Lines), announce the establishment of its own office and organ- 
ization in Buenos Aires, to receive and handle its steamers. The 
I. F. C. will continue to operate its River Plate service with two 
sailings monthly direct from New York to Montevideo and 
Buenos Aires. In addition to its River Plate service the I. F. C. 
is augmenting its West Coast service beginning in November, 
and will maintain two sailings monthly to points in Peru and 
Chile. This service will also be handled by its own organization 
in Valparaiso. 

The Intercoastal Lumber Conference has fixed the eastbound 
lumber rates for January at $10.50 per thousand feet, on a con- 
tract basis and $12.50 non-contract. These rates are 50 cents 
Per thousand feet above the rates set for December and are 
seen as an indication of improvement in the lumber trade. 


It is reported that President Hoover’s Shipping Advisory 
Committee, which recently held a number of hearings to inves- 
tigate the proposed sale of the American Diamond and America 
France lines, is nearing the end of its labors and will submit 
its report to the President about December 1. It is expected 
that the committee will hold one or two final private hearings 
in New York within the next few days. 

Announcement is made by the North German Lloyd of a 
new fast through freight service from New York to Denmark. 
This cargo service provides facilities for weekly service from 
New York via Bremen direct to Randers, Odense, Aaros and 
Aalborg, with transshipment to other Danish ports. The run 
from New York to Denmark is to be made in eight days. The 
Lloyd’s regular cargo service from the outports ranging from 
Montreal to Cuba and from north Pacific ports will maintain 
connections with the weekly sailings to Denmark. 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 


Shippers opposed to the discontinuance of the split-delivery 
practice in intercoastal steamship service have filed exceptions 
with the Shipping Board in No. 45, Associated Jobbers of Los 
Angeles vs. Argonaut Steamship Line et al., to the tentative 
report of the bureau of regulation on rehearing proposing that 
the board require that a charge of 10 cents a hundred pounds 
be imposed on split-delivered shipments. (See Traffic World, 
Oct. 25, p. 1013.) 

The shippers in question take exception to the statement 
in the proposed report that a number of shippers concerned 
expressed themselves as agreeable to a charge for the split- 
delivery gervice over and above the carload quantity rate and 
that nothing in the rehearing had been offered to controvert 
this evidence. They contend that “no shipper” admitted that 
he was willing to pay additional for the privilege of split de- 
livery. 

Exception is also taken to a statement in the proposed report 
that other evidence at the original hearing to the effect that 
the free split-delivery service has not materially increased the 
traffic of the petitioners remains uncontradicted upon rehearing. 
In their exceptions to that statement, the shippers say: 


From this whole proceeding it is all very plain that the systeny 
of split delivery tends to reduce freight charges, and it is very ap- 
parent that any reduced charge is attractive to shippers in com- 
parison with the all-rail routes which are the shippers’ alternative. 

Any increase in an intercoastal rate results in a proportionate loss 
of business to the water carriers and a corresponding increase to 
the all-rail routes. 

Any shipper measures the intercoastal rate, plus the inland rail 
rate on the Atlantic or Gulf side of the Rocky Mountain divide, plus 
the final rail rate, if any, to his Pacific coast destination, against 
the all-rail rate, with due consideration to packing, time and insur- 
ance, and this governs his decision as to which way to ship. 

Suppose then that the margin is ten cents in favor of the inter- 
coastal water route combination, and this ten cents is removed by 
the water carrier himself or by a Shipping Board order, what happens 
to that shipper’s choice of routes? That margin alone throws the 
business over to the all-rail route, for no one would ship rail and 
water unless it was monetarily advantageous. 

Hence, it goes without saying that when these water carriers 
in 1927 attempted to remove the split delivery privilege (along with 
their other general increases taking effect at that time) they lost 
business to the all-rail routes. And when they restored the privilege 
in November, 1927, they obviously regained some of it. 

These facts are all of record in the original New York hearing, 
but even if they were not, it does not take much of an economist to 
figure out that a 10-cent increase per 100 pounds means a propor- 
tionate loss of business to the steamship lines and the giving it to the 
all-rail routes. 

The foregoing quotation should be given no consideration what- 
ever, least it be construed that the Shipping Board is soliciting busi- 
ness for the all-rail routes, instead of trying to protect the water 
routes for their just share of business. 


In their argument the excepting shippers, in part, say: 


In the course of interstate commerce by rail, the giving of a 
lower freight rate or charge for carload quantity than for less than 
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carload quantity unquestionably prefers the big shipper who can make 
a carload to the disadvantage of the smaller shipper who cannot do 
so. But this is unavoidable, is not undue or unreasonable, as the 
circumstances and conditions are unlike. In the less than carload 
case, the carrier must perform additional service and assume addi- 
tional risks, as against the carload, which the shipper must load 
and unload himself, and in the absence of a broken seal, is entirely 
responsible for the load and tally. a 

In the case of a ship, the ship must do the same work for one 
quantity as for another. The shipper does not load it into the ship 
or go into the ship and take it out. As for the check, if one ship- 
per ships 100,000 pounds of packages under any circumstances what- 
soever, the ship must count them in before signing for them, and 
count them out before getting receipt for their delivery, and pound 
for pound at so much per 100 pounds in a freight rate, the work is 
the same as if the foregoing shipment came from 100 shippers with 
1,000 pounds each. The only difference which might be would be extra 
bills of lading and which no ‘‘per 100 pound” charge could ever equit- 
ably pay for. Pt A 

This whole situation is summed up in the petitioners’ testimony 
at the Brooklyn-New York hearings in February, 1930: 

“The terms carload and less carloads in ocean transportation are 
misnomers. It costs no more to handle less carload or split delivered 
carloads than it does to handle straight carloads.”’ (105) 

That and similar statements have never been successfully con- 
tradicted. If it was not the truth, could not the able counsel on brief 
of August 25, 1930, for the nine respondents who have been defending 
this _—— for about three years brought forth substantial re- 
buttal? 

In the face of this, we can safely assume that these petitioners 
can never conscientiously satisfy the most insignificant fraction of 
the report’s proposed ‘‘ten-cent charge for split delivery.”’ 


The intervening shippers taking exception to the report 
follow: American Brass Company, American Linseed Com- 
pany, American Linseed Company of California, Best Foods 
Company, Inc., Bridgeport Brass Company, Brown Company, 
Chapman Valve Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati Soap Com- 
pany, Columbia Mills, Inc., Crystal Tissue Company, Drackett 
Chemical Company, Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau, Fan- 
ning Bread and Pickle Company, Frank Tea and Spice Company, 
Fuller Brush Company, Griswold Manufacturing Company, Haz- 
ard Wire Rope Company, New England Confectioners’ Associa- 
tion, Okonite Company, Oswego Falls Corporation, Owens Bottle 
Company, Parson’s Ammonia Company, Rome Brass and Copper 
Company, S. C. S. Box Company, Sperry and Hutchinson Com- 
pany, Troy Sunshade Company, United States Rubber Company, 
Walworth Company, West Virginia Pulp and Paper Company, 
Witt Cornice Company, and Wood Flong Corporation. 

It is also pointed out in an appendix to the exceptions that: 


The following organizations and firms, not interveners herein have 
submitted testimony, testified and/or have followed this proceeding 
and have contributed towards this brief, signify their desire to be 
shown in an appendix in support of continuing split delivery without 
additional costs, as amici curiae: 

The Shipper’s Conference of Greater New York—165 members, the 
Queensboro Chamber of Commerce—several hundred members, Sears- 
Roebuck Company, American Chain Company, American Cable Com- 
pany, Page Steel and Wire Company, Manley Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ford Chain Block Company, Wright Manufacturing Company, 
Reading Steel Casting Company—Pratt and Cady Division, A. C. 
Campbell Company, Highland Iron and Steel Company, The Alkali 
Traffic Association on behalf of members: Church and Dwight Com- 
pany, Inc., the Solvay Process Company, Michigan Alkali Company, 
the J. B. Ford Company, Diamond Alkali Company, Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company, Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., Pennsylvania Salt 
Company, Niagara Alkali Company, Hooker Electrochemical Com- 
pany, the Dow Chemical Company, the Champion Fibre Company, 
Peter Caillors Chocolate Company, Pond’s Extract Company, United 
Shoe Machinery Manufacturing Corporation, Beechnut Packing Com- 
pany, Boston Wooven Hose and Rubber Company, Chase Brass and 
Copper Company, Wheatena Corporation. 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 





Dimon Steamship Corporation with Oceanic & Oriental Naviga- 
tion Company and Oceanic Steamship Company: Arrangement: for 
through shipments from Australia and New Zealand to Atlantic Coast 
ports of call of Dimon, with transhipment at San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates and are to be apportioned 
equally between the lines, subject to minimum proportion of $8 per 
ton weight or measurement to the trans-Pacific carrier. Cost of tran- 
shipment is to be absorbed by the lines in equal proportion. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with Matson Naviga- 
tion Company: Covers through shipments of canned pineapple from 
Hawaiian Island loading ports of Matson to Gulf ports of call of 
Luckenbach Gulf, with transhipment at San Francisco. The through 
rate and apportionment thereof are to be as set forth in the agree- 
ment, each line to absorb out of its proportion one-half the drayage 
charges at San Francisco. Outbound toll is to be absorbed by Lucken- 
bach Gulf out of its proportion of the through rate, while inbound 
state toll is to be deducted from the through rate before apportion- 
ment thereof. 

New York & Cuba Mail Steamship Company, North American 
Fruit & Steamship Corporation, Standard Fruit & Steamship Company 
and/or American Fruit & Steamship Corporation and United Fruit 
Company: Informal arrangement respecting maintenance of uniform 
rates and conditions governing movement of freight southbound and 
northbound between New Orleans and New York on the one hand 
and Vera Cruz and Tampico on the other. Rates and conditions are 
to be those now observed by the parties individually, and changes in 
rates are to be effected by unanimous agreement of the participating 
lines. When no agreement can be reached in respect to a rate to be 
charged each line is at liberty to act independently in respect to 
such rate matter. 
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Grace Line, Inc., with Quaker Line: Arrangement for through 
shipments from Philadelphia or other Atlantic Coast ports of call of 
Quaker Line to West Coast of South America ports served by Grace 
Line, with transhipment at Cristobal. Through rates are to be the 
same as charged by direct lines and are to be apportioned 34 per cent 
to Quaker Line and 66 per cent to Grace Line, the latter to absorb 
Isthmiam transfer charge of $1.80 per ton. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with Ellerman’s Wilson Line: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods, 
dried fruit and raisins from Pacific coast ports to Hull, Newcastle, 
Aberdeen and Antwerp. Through rates are to be based on direct line 
rates and apportioned equally between the lines, each of which is 
to assume one-half the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Panama Mail Steamship ‘Company with Quaker Line: Through 
billing arrangement covering shipments from Philadelphia or other 
Atlantic ports of call of Quaker to East Coast ports of Colombia and 
West Coast ports of Central America and Mexico served by the Pan- 
ama Mail, with transhipment at Cristobal. Through rates are to be 
same as direct line rates and on business to East Coast of Columbia 
are to be apportioned 60 per cent to Quaker and 40 per cent to Pana- 
ma Mail, the Isthmian transfer charge to be apportioned on the 
same basis. On traffic to the West Coast of Central America and 
Mexico, Quaker Line is to receive 33 per cent of the through rate 
and Panama Mail the remainder, the latter carrier to absorb entire 
Isthmian transfer charge of $1.80 per freight ton. 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with American & Indian 
Line: Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned 
goods and dried fruit from Pacific Coast ports to designated Egyptian 
and Arabian ports, with transhipment at New York. Through rates 
are to be based on Pacific Coast-European Conferenee tariff rates 
and apportioned 40 per cent to American & Indian Line and 60 per 
cent to Luckenbach, the latter to absorb cost of transhipment out 
of its proportion. 


In compliance with requirements of section 15 requests for 


cancellation of following agreements previously approved by the 
board were approved: 


Calmar Steamship Corporation with Matson Navigation Company: 
Covering through shipments from Baltimore and Philadelphia to 
Manila via Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco, approved by board 
September 4, 1929. 

Williams Steamship Corporation with Matson Navigation Com- 
pany: Through shipments from Atlantic coast ports to Philippine Is- 
gg Los Angeles Harbor or San Francisco, approved December 

Gulf Pacific Line with Matson Navigation Company: Providing 
for through shipments from Gulf ports to Philippine Islands via San 
Francisco, approved January 15, 1930. 

Calmar Steamship Corporation with Matson Navigation Company: 
Arrangement for through shipments from Philippine Islands to Atlantic 
coast ports, approved by the board January 29, 1930. 

Cancellation of each of the foregoing agreements is requested 
because of discontinuance of Philippine Islands service by Matson Navi- 
gation Company. 

Redwood Line, Inc., with Clyde-Mallory Line: Approved cancella- 
tion of agreement covering through shipments between Pacific coast 
ports of call of Redwood and Tampa, Fla., via New Orleans, approved 
by the board May 21, 1930. Cancellation is requested because of uni- 
fication of service of Redwood Line and Gulf Pacific Line, permitting 
direct service between Tampa and Pacific coast ports, as the result 
of which transhipment route is no longer required. 


LOAD LINES ON VESSELS 


More than 1,800 applications for the assignment of load 
lines on ships in accordance with the regulations adopted by 
the department and made effective September 2, 1930, have been 
received by the Bureau of Navigation of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The load line regulations were approved by the Secretary of 
Commerce as provided by a law establishing load lines for 
American vessels, approved March 2, 1929. The regulations 
were prepared after a thorough study of the commercial prac- 
tices in the United States of those vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade and follow closely the rules adopted by an inter- 
national conference early this year attended by twenty-six of 
the maritime countries. 

The administration of the regulations is under the direction 
of Commissioner A. J. Tyrer, head of the Bureau of Navigation, 
who has established the load line division of the bureau to 
specialize in and carry on the load line work. 

In addition to its duties in the administration of existing 
load line law this division is with the advice of the load line 
committee, formed in 1928 by the Secretary of Commerce, mak- 
ing a study of the practices and trade requirements of vessels 
engaged in the coastwise trade in anticipation of the enactment 
of a load line law applicable to the coastwise trade. Commis- 
sioner Tyrer stated that the ship owners of the United States 
had cooperated most effectively with the bureau in the prepara- 
tion of regulations and in compliance with the regulations since 
they have been adopted. He also stated that while the load 
lines obtained from the rules and regulations were substantially 
the same as were obtained by the application of previous exist- 
ing foreign rules, when applied to the ordinary cargo ship the 
new regulations provided for the deeper loading of tankers and 
ships carrying deck loads of lumber which was in accordance 
with American ‘practice and which had been demonstrated by 
many years of experience to be perfectly safe. In preparing the 
regulations particular attention was paid to the safety of the 
crew when engaged in the necessary work of navigating the 
vessel and provision was also made to insure that all openings 
into the ship were amply protected to withstand the stormy 
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waves of the sea. Commission Tyrer pointed out that it was his 
pelief from contact with representative shipowners that the 
regulations met with the complete approval of all the careful 
ship operators and represent conservative American practice as 
developed by experience. 

Negotiations are now in progress between the State Lepart- 
ment and the governments of various foreign maritime countries 
with the idea of arriving at reciprocal agreements so that the 
regulations of the various countries will be mutually acceptable, 
one by the other, and entitle the ships of each country to equal 
treatment when in the ports of the others. 

These reciprocal arrangements will, of course, only be 
applicable pending the international adoption of the inter- 
national convention on load lines which was _ concluded 
in London on July 5 of this year and which _ was 
signed by the representatives of the following maritime 
countries: United States, Germany, Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, Chile, Cuba, Denmark, Free City of Danzig, Spain, Irish 
Free State, Finland, France, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Greece, India, Iceland, Italy, Japan, Latvia, Mexico, Norway, 
New Zealand, Paraguay, Netherlands, Peru, Poland, Portugal, 
Sweden, and the Union of the Socialist Soviet Republics. 

The adoption of the ccnvention by the United States will not 
te in conflict with the present regulations, as these regulations 
were prepared to follow the London convention as closely as 
existing laws permit. 


RACKETEERS AT N. Y. PIERS 


The Trafic World New York Burcau 


A campaign to end alleged “racketeering” practices of 
loaders at railroad and steamship piers in the New York area 
was begun by the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New York 
at its meeting this week. A resolution was unanimously adopted 
providing for the appointment of a special committee of six 
to draft a plan and to devise ways and means for cooperative 
action by commercial organizations in the city. 

The loaders were termed “organized banditti” and “rack- 
eteers who operate at will because the transportation groups 
will not assume responsibility,” in a discussion at the meeting. 
J. P. Magill, of the Maritime Association, placed responsibility 
with the railroads and ship lines, and W. H. Chandler, chairman 
of the conference, admitting that a bad condition existed, said 
the groups concerned with it were afraid to move for fear of a 
longshoremen’s strike. 

Spokesmen for large shipping companies told of incidents 
in which their employes went to piers for freight and were 
forced by threats of personal injury to permit loaders at the 
piers to do the work. The Port of New York Authority had 
conferred with the railroad and ship lines without result and 
one ship line that discharged the loaders at its piers was unable 
later to hire checkers for the same piers, it was said. When 
it was brought to the attention of the Commission, the condition 
was passed along as a labor problem, Mr. Chandler said. 

A. C. Welsh, traffic manager of the Brooklyn Chamber of 
Commerce, who was named chairman of the committee of six 
to start a campaign of public sentiment, said he had been told 
by steamship and railroad men that they feared a general strike 
on the piers if they tried to break up the loaders’ organization. 
Mr. Magill said the United Fruit Company dared to remove 
them from its piers and to use loaders of its own hiring, and 
he demanded that all transportation lines do the same. 

Mr. Welsh will be aided on his committee by George Daniels, 
United States Trucking Corporation; J. P. Magill, Maritime Asso- 
ciation of New York; Charles Schmidt, George Borgfeldt Com- 
pany; C. Pascarella, Francis H. Leggett & Co., and J. A. Hef- 
fenan, Motor Haulage Company. In the next few weeks they 
will place the problem before other groups interested in trans- 
portation and ask that they declare officially for the employment 
of loaders by the transportation lines. 


TRAFFIC THROUGH PANAMA CANAL 


Approximately 60 per cent of the cargo Atlantic-bound 
through the Panama Canal in the fiscal year ended July 1, 1930, 
Was destined to the eastern seaboard of the United States, and 
36.8 per cent to Europe, according to an analysis of canal traffic, 
issued by the Panama Canal Record. These two regions have 
absorbed over 92 per cent of the Atlantic-bound cargo in the last 
four fiscal years. 

In the fiscal year 1930, four regions furnished the total cargo 
tonnage from the Pacific to the Atlantic through the canal, as 
follows: West coast of North America, 65.3 per cent; west 
coast of South America, 26.2 per cent; Australasia, 4.4 per cent, 
and Asia, 4.1 per cent. 

With respect to cargo Pacific-bound 65.5 per cent originated 
on the eastern and gulf seaboards of the United States, and 
25.8 per cent in Europe. In the last four fiscal years these areas 
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have contributed over 90 per cent of the cargo moving from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Four areas absorbed all of the 
cargo in this direction, as follows: West coast of North Amer- 
ica, 49 per cent; Asia, 22.3 per cent; Australasia, 13.7 per cent, 
and South America, 15 per cent. 

Total cargo in long tons through the canal in the last four 
years has been: 1930, 30,030,232; 1929, 30,663,006; 1928, 29,630,- 
709, and 1927, 27,748,215. The cargo in the last fiscal year was 
less by 632,774 tons, or about 2 per cent than that in the fiscal 
year 1929, which was the greatest quantity in any fiscal or 
calendar year to date. Data with respect to principal com- 
modities, Atlantic to Pacific and Pacific to Atlantic, follows: 


Principal Commodities—Atlantic to Pacific 


Commodities shipped to the Pacific which aggregated more than 
100,000 tons in any of the past four fiscal years are listed in the fol- 
lowing tabulation: 

—Fiscal year ended June 30— 














1927 1928 1929 1930 
Long Long Long Long 

Commodity tons tons tons tons 
Manufactures of iron and steel..1,971,964 1,855,532 2,349,566 2,128,712 
PE GD, 6i5skosaessneeeaseau 649,379 717,080 806,744 682,742 
POD. -ivedctsavwsmeaasedae de 183,521 198,826 281,168 435,994 
2 eee cer reer 222,817 280,032 379,968 412,347 
eee pre 194,111 143,610 261,899 294,382 
Re rere rere Tr ree 150,722 183,263 224,276 259,314 
SE «ited ene natcea sauce aeons 361,241 259,225 331,652 248,345 
Se xa ce vigis we marines 186,522 252,740 227,883 224,439 
PE. “ctoabidacwedsoiuenes ewes 211,625 207,257 238,231 215,831 
Automobiles (exclusive of acces- 

EE Kcteawoct baudwewt eee ve 127,882 124,553 250,688 203,089 
EE iccsea the didandene cee 23,354 48,168 83,829 196,676 
eMIORE MACETIAL ..cicccccccces 189,858 188,561 239,074 194,578 
oc Oe rn re 172,150 215,334 188,442 180,805 
EL ik shawn Kaen sed ewae eae 134,977 91,776 108,862 153,437 
Re re ore 91,967 124,658 137,886 120,750 
Canned goods (fish, fruit, vege- 

eee 44,192 87,136 121,472 120,373 
DE. cectedevocekKicswesaucawee 81,457 78,943 129,433 118,322 
Siaaeetssneaanswoee ease wie 282,912 44,951 150,402 101,150 
All other ..........0+00.00+0000+ 00,802,676 3,208,489 3,371,045 3,184,439 

BOE cdcakesnsidkeaaceseuees 8,583,327 8,310,134 9,882,520 9,475,725 


Total cargo from the Atlantic to the Pacific during the year showed 


= 


a decrease of 406,7 


95 tons as compared with the fiscal year 1929 (which 


established the high record for a year’s cargo tonnage passing through 
the Canal from the Atlantic to the Pacific) but was 1,165,591 tons 
higher than in the fiscal year 1928. Of the 18 commodities shown in 
the foregoing tabulation, 12 shows decreases and 6 increases. Manu- 
factures of iron and steel, the commodity of the heaviest tonnage from 
the Atlantic to Pacific, most of which was in the U. S. intercoastal 
trade, decreased 220,854 tons. The commodity showing the largest 
increase was phosphates, shipments of which were 154,826 tons greater 
than in 1929, a gain of 55 per cent, largely in the trade from the east: 
coast of the United States to the Far East. The commodity showing 
the second largest increase was scrap metal, shipments of which were 
112,847 tons greater than in 1929, a gain of more than 135 per cent. 
The scrap was carried mostly over the route from the United States 
to the Far East. The gains shown in other commodities were un- 
important in volume. 


The effects of the world-wide business depression are well illus- 
trated by the decline in shipments of the following commodities, cover- 
ing a wide scope of business activity. For each commodity is shown 
the loss in tons from the previous year: Manufactures of iron and steel, 
220,854; mineral oils, 124,002; cotton, 83,307; sugar, 49,252; automo- 
biles, 47,599; railroad material, 44,496; sulphur, 22,400. 

The five other principal commodities showing declines were less 
than 20,000 tons under shipments in 1929. 


Pacific to Atlantic 


The principal commodities shipped to the Atlantic which aggre- 
gated more than 100,000 tons in any of the past four fiscal years are 
listed in the following tabulation: 


PACIFIC TO ATLANTIC 


—Fiscal year ended June 30— 
1927 1928 1929 1930 
Long Long Long Long 

Commodity tons tons tons tons 
I Sn b6006 se8eseaensunned 7,143,165 5,619,076 5,197,813 5,700,587 
ON EEE Ee iy nee 3,139,113 3,673,832 3,311,875 3,530,879 
Ores (principally iron).......... 1,648,862 1,600,483 1,750,548 2,229,470 
PE inadsceseewins t0sasehen cows 1,174,384 2,565,572 2,554,565 1,910,793 
WEED, Weiss ontedsaekeeussssawensan 1,477,376 3,035,884 2,365,555 1,503,035 
a Orr Cer eer rer er re 427,035 577,781 717,931 920,399 
Canned goods (fish, fruit, vege- 

MD scceecaeteeuereee 714,696 771,793 921,217 806,365 
Peer ere ree 508,807 626,683 671,500 666,057 
Food products in cold storage*.. 245,;520 288,952 315,675 335,061 
DE bis 3 64.40 5000 0000400000 Kb 344,341 237,262 260,142 275,064 
reer rere re 200,433 272,644 304,956 206,384 
Serer er Serer 129,906 167,931 150,712 145,071 
i: SN stccenenetedeesseweas 97,969 93,457 211,854 144,880 
DEE. Sik seaa ca sewawes0iwebeeeaws 73,569 127,168 154,782 112,679 
CE sac ccentscecvenecesevevenes 81,685 83,143 119,586 109,172 
| AR ee 3,099 14,734 49,623 108,861 
ae eee 90,988 112,191 110,183 103,486 
DEE: Giacesieeihen'es tka s eke ere 107,311 95,724 109,825 103,408 
SE? vue ctekcsnteeksewaaeeeenen 113,313 132,862 136,369 102,646 
eae eee 23,549 49,657 62,191 101,422 
BEE bakbd beso sseeigeboribenwe 1,419,767 1,173,746 1,303,584 1,438,788 

ME: Sv ékngwedisevedanweant 19,164,888 21,320,575 20,780,486 20,554,507 


*Does not include fresh fruit. 


For the second successive year, the Pacific to Atlantic cargo move- 
ment declined, the decrease in 1930 amounting to 225,979 tons under 
1929 shipments, and 766,068 tons under 1928, in which fiscal year the 
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high record for cargo tonnage passing through the Canal from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic was established. 

Of the 20 commodities shown in the foregoing tabulation, 12 show 
decreases and 8 increases. Shipments of the three items of heaviest 
tonnage, mineral oils, lumber, and ores (principally iron), all showed 
increases, amounting to 602,774 tons, 219,004 tons, and 478,922 tons, 
respectively. Other commodities showing important increases+ over 
the 1929 shipments were sugar, pulp and paper, with gains of 202,468 
tons, 59,238 tons, and 39,231 tons, respectively. 

The largest decrease occurred in shipments of wheat and nitrates, 
which showed losses of 862,520 tons and 643,772 tons, respectively. 
Five other commodities (coffee, beans, dried fruit, fresh fruit and 
canned goods) showed losses ranging from 34,000 to 115,000 tons com- 
pared with the 1929 shipments. The routes most affected by the 
decrease in wheat shipments were from the west coast of Canada and 
United States to Europe. Decreases in the nitrate shipments occurred 
largely in the movements from the west coast of South America to 
Kurope and the United States. 


SHIPYARD EMPLOYMENT GAINS 


Employment in shipyards of the country has shown an in- 
crease in the six-month period ended November 1, according to 
reports compiled for the Shipping Board. As of that date, 23,238 
men were at work in ten shipbuilding and ship repairing plants, 
compared with 22,608 men employed at these establishments on 
May 1, 1930. 

“The bulk of the men thus employed are working on 
vessels being constructed, or rebuilt, for foreign trade with 
the aid of funds advanced from the Shipping Board’s construc- 
tion loan fund and will be operated over United States mail 
routes under contracts auhorized by the Jones-White law,” says 
the board. “In the aggregate, the vessels under construction will 
cost $121,492,528, of which three-fourths will be advanced by 
the Shipping Board. The majority of the vessels are less than 
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half completed, thus assuring employment at the yards for many 
months to come. There also are pending several ship con. 
struction contracts which will only swell the total of the busi- 
ness being done by the shipyards. 

“Since March, 1923, when the first loan for ship construction 
was made by the board, loans totaling $131,793,003.25 have been 
authorized on vessels costing in the aggregate $186,466,688. The 
great bulk of these projects have been undertaken since May 
1928, when the Jones-White law was signed and the terms of 
the construction loan fund were liberalized to a considerable 
extent. Of the total loans authorized, advances amounting to 
— have yet to be made on vessels now under construc. 
tion.” 


OCEAN AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements, filed in compliance with the 
terms of section 15 of the shipping act of 1916, have been ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board: 


Christenson-Hammond Line with Supple Investment Company: 
Arrangement for docking Christenson-Hammond vessels at Supple 
Investment Company dock at Portland, Ore. Wharfage charges to 
be paid by Christenson-Hammond Line vessels for use of the docks 
are set forth in the agreement, while Supple Investment Company is 
to furnish clerical assistance necessary to receipt and delivery of 
cargo. Shipments of cement are to be discharged free of cost to the 
vessel in accordance with arrangement between the wharfage company 
and the receivers of shipments of that commodity. 

Dimon Steamship Corporation with American Diamond Lines: 
Through billing arrangement covering shipments of canned goods, 
dried fruit and raisins from Pacific Coast loading ports of Dimon 
Line to Rotterdam, Holland and Antwerp, Belgium, with tranship- 
ment at New York. Through rates are to be based on direct: line 
rates and apportioned equally between the two lines, each of which 
is to assume one-half the cost of transhipment. 
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MOTOR TRANSPORT DIVISION 


An attendance of about sixty, representing the principal 
railroads of the country, was on hand at Chicago November 11, 
when the Motor Transport Division of the American Railway 
Association, at its third annual meeting, began consideration 
of vital problems affecting the railways brought into the world 
by the internal combustion engine. The first day of the three- 
day session was given over to consideration of rail-motor car 
problems, with E. Wanamaker, chairman of the rail-motor car 
section, presiding. Advantages of extension of the tse to which 
the railroads put the rail-motor car were discussed in a series 
of reports. 

In opening the session, reference was made to the loss of 
forty per cent of their passenger revenues, since 1920, by the 
railroads by A. P. Russell, executive vice-president of the New 
Haven, chairman of the division—a loss which, he said, was 
principally, if not wholly, due to operation of private automo- 
biles and busses. 

The rail-motor car will help the railroads solve some aspects 
of their problem, according to Mr. Wanamaker, of Chicago, elec- 
trical engineer of the Rock Island. 

“The experience gained in the last few years,” he said, “has 
demonstrated the economic value of the rail-motor car for cer- 
tain classes of rail service, when compared to other forms of 
transport. The chief value of the rail-motor car lies in its 
ability to, in many instances, perform a given service at a rel- 
atively lower cost than the same service can be performed by 
a steam locomotive. The chief secondary value is its cleanli- 
ness. The economies are affected principally by the use of low 
cost fuel, high availability, and the elimination of facilities 
necessary for servicing steam locomotives.” 

H. M. Eicholtz, of Chicago, assistant general manager of the 
Chicago & North Western, told the convention that the railways 
have done more to promote the general welfare and prosperity 
than any other single development “and our people are rapidly 
becoming cognizant of the fact that the railways are still neces- 
sary to a continuance of that welfare and prosperity. Regard- 
less of other forms of transportation that may be developed, 
rail transport will be an economic necessity. Rail transport 
being an economic necessity, it behooves our people to see that 
the railways be given the means to move all the business they 
are able to move expeditiously with good service and at fair 
cost. Otherwise the cost of rail transport will become pro- 
hibitively high. Other forms of transport will not be able to 
move all of the business economically, with the result that our 
cost of transportation and distribution will become so high as 





to disastrously affect our standards of living and social happi- 
ness. 

“To prevent such an occurrence it becomes highly desirable 
that we do not establish or maintain expensive duplication of 
transportation service. Apparently there is no economic or 
service reason for such duplication. There is an economic and 
justifiable field for each of the various forms of transport, and 
their functions and operations should be confined to such fields 
and coordinated with the transportation backbone or rail service.” 

Extensive discussion of bus competition with the railroads 
was held the second day, November 12, the meeting being pre- 
sided over by P. J. Neff, chairman of the motor coach section. 
Two schools of thought were in evidence on the point as to 
whether the railroads could increase their net revenue from 
passenger business by reducing fares to a level that would make 
competition with bus lines on that basis possible. One held 
that, to do so, would mean that approximately twice as many 
passengers would have to be carried by the railroads to come 
out even as well as is the case at present, and that the prospect 
of any advantage being realized in that way was negligible. 
The other view, in substance, was to the effect that it was im- 
perative that the railroads make a fight for the business, and 
that that could not be done without cutting fares. It was 
pointed out that conditions were not static; that, unless drastic 
measures were taken, the rail carriers would suffer still further 
loss in the passenger business, and that they could not expect 
even to hold their own by a “stand pat” policy. 

The opinion was expressed in one report that the bus busi- 
ness was now at its peak. In support of that was cited the 
fact that the services are unregulated and notoriously do not 
contribute a fair share of taxes toward upkeep of the highways. 
Both situations are due for a change, was the thought, which 
will have the effect of reducing the acuteness of the competition 
between the two classes of passenger carrying service. 

Interesting light on just what bus competition amounts to 
was introduced by a report of J. V. Lanigan, passenger traffic 
manager, Illinois Central, which was read by G. G. Truesdale, 
general passenger agent, Illinois Central, in Mr. Lanigan’s ab- 
sence. He said that a two-day check, of the first part of the 
year, of all bus operations between Chicago and St. Louis re 
vealed that passengers carried by the busses between the two 
cities averaged 524 a day as contrasted to 142 passengers a day 
handled by the railroads in the same period at the regular one- 
way rate. 

“It is apparent,” continued the report, “that the private 
automobile is as much a factor of competition to the bus col 
panies as it is to the rail lines for short haul travel. Fal 
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eAnnouncing the McCormick-Deering 
Model 30 Industrial Tractor » » » » 























HE a new Model 30 is a large industrial tractor 
embodying the many features in construction, performance, 
and control found in the popular Model 20. It is a heavy- 

duty tractor in every sense of the word, yet it can be operated 
wi a0 se readily in close quarters. It furnishes power to pull, push, and 

Lifting device on the McCormick-Deering for loading litt, and to operate a wide variety of equipment especially built to 





t the Mil kee sh f the Chicago, Mil kee, 
meee", Pal & Pacific Railroad. make the most of the Model 30’s extra power. 


The Model 30 is powered by the large McCormick-Deering 4- 
cylinder engine— developing 40 h. p. on the belt—which has 
powered municipal and industrial operations in hundreds of com- 
munities. Removable cylinders and a ball-bearing crankshaft are 
famous features of this powerful engine. 


Regular equipment includes a factory-sealed governor, oil filter, 
air cleaner, fuel strainer, hand and foot brakes, foot accelerator, 
cushion spring seat, spring-mounted front axle, demountable rear 
tires, and industrial drawbar. 





Loading cinders from the pits to cars with a McCor- 
mick-Deering-powered crane. 


The nearest Company-owned branch or McCormick-Deering 
distributor will be glad to demonstrate the Model 30 and discuss 


AQ | your power needs with you. Write us foz literature. 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (Incorporated) Chicago, Illinois 


A full revolving m 
Deering owned by the Southern Pacific Lines. 
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WCORNICK DEERING: 


McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors are built 
in two sizes—Models 20 and 30. 
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seeing bus operators are, accordingly, undertaking to develop 
long-haul bus business to the fullest extent. It is a matter of 
self preservation to them. They are now offering cheap rates 
between a great many long distance points throughout the 
country, introducing the sleeper bus, improving the design of 
the coach bus, selling through coupon tickets to cover interline 
bus business and otherwise undertaking to control as large a 
volume of long haul bus traffic as possible.” 


Mr. Neff, of St. Louis, assistant to the president of the 
Missouri Pacific, told the convention that, in 1929, the bus com- 
panies handled approximately one billion passengers, compared 
with 800,000,000 for the railroads. 

The bus companies, he said, have built up their business by 
taking the short-haul business from the railroads, but now it 
looks as though the private automobile is taking this short-haul 
business away from both, with the result that the bus companies 
are centering their attention on efforts to gain long-haul traffic. 

“It looks very much,” Mr. Neff continued, “as though so 
far as the railroads are concerned, short-haul business is gone 
for good and that the long-haul business is to be divided between 
the railroads and the bus lines.” 

Because of the loss of passenger business, discussion devel- 
oped, the number of local passenger trains have been reduced 
by the railroads, in a great many instances, to the lowest num- 
ber possible that will enable them to continue to meet trans- 
portation requirements and also handle promptly mail and 
express matter. 

Truck transportation is just in its infancy, said F. C. 
Homer, assistant vice-president, General Motors, speaking before 
the motor truck session the third day, November 13. He ex- 
pressed it as his view that common carrier truck transportation 
had by no means reached the development that might be ex- 
pected in a few years. In that connection he said one of the 
engineers of his company had recently told him that, within 
the next five or ten years, at the outside, improvements would 
be made in the construction of internal combustion engines that 
would revolutionize the use of the truck as a carrier of freight. 
Engines are getting better all the time, more efficient and more 
economical, and greater strides in that direction are expected 
in the very near future, according to the statement. 

The trucking companies are rapidly being consolidated, Mr. 
Horner pointed out, and large organizaions created. That 
means more scientific management of them and more acute 
competition for the railroads, he held. 

“You can’t run the trucks off the roads,” he declared. It 
is up to the railroads to find a way to use them to their own 
advantage. Despite impressions generally prevalent among 
railroad men, he insisted, the automotive industry is heavily 
taxed. That is particularly true in certain states, he said. 

“Use of subsidiary or contract trucking companies, with pub- 
lished tariffs, which include pick-up and delivery service, the 
traffic being handled over the rails of the railroads,” was dis- 
cussed in detail by D. W. Russell. vice-president and general 
manager, Southwestern Transportation Company, the trucking 
subsidiary of the Cotton Belt. He briefly sketched existing 
trucking operations of other rail lines, as well, finding that no 
railroad has “in any way been able to solve the question of 
returning to its rails the carload freight that is being and has 
teen taken by the trucker or trucking companies, as all experi- 
ments, so far, have been toward regaining L. C. L. tonnage.” 


While the experience of his company had been generally 
satisfactory, he said, the greatest obstacle to successful opera- 
tion of the various types of trucking services now being tried 
by the railroads was lack of regulation of independent lines. 
Rates and services must be regulated, either by state or federal 
governments, to bring stabilization into the business, according 
to him. 

“Even under state regulation, such as exists in Arkansas,” 
he said, “it is practically impossible for the small operator to 
use rail rates, as the classifications are so complicated that 
they are not qualified to classify this freight. The result is, as 
we see it, when the small operator competes with you, you 
are continually before the commission with complaints and at 
the same time are continually losing business on a cut-rate 
proposition.” 

The cardinal points in meeting competition of the small 
operator, as they had been worked out in his organization, were 
listed as, “first, absolute competition with them at all points; 
second, positive dependability; third, financial responsibility; 
fourth, immediate and sure return of C. O. D. collections, and, 
fifth, quick settlement of claims.” 

“We find that after he first year the shipping public has 
supported us almost 100 per cent, and is glad to see the old 
irresponsible and not financially sound lines go,” he said. “The 


Southwestern and the Cotton Belt expect, by constant study, 
to more completely coordinate the operation, and to effect addi- 
tional savings as the coordinations are perfected.” 

A brief reference to the question as to whether the railroads 
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should or should not institute store-door delivery as a part of 
general service was made by M. F. Steinberger, manager high. 
way transportation, Baltimore and Ohio, in concluding a paper 
on “Engagement of the Carriers in Over-the-Highway Motor 
Truck Transportation (Either Directly or Indirectly).” 

“There is still the battle as to whether store-door delivery 
and collection shall be given and how, whether at present rates 
or additional rates, where railroads can directly provide a service 
which a few are attempting to provide indirectly. 

“It would appear that the railroads are just beginning to 
wake up to the serious menace to their revenues which lies in the 
use of motor trucks by independent truck operators of all kinds, 

“A proper conception of the functions of the motor truck 
and the railroad, together with regulatory action on the part of 
public authorities, as to rates, taxes, and dependability of service 
would successfully solve the problem before us.” 

The opinion that the container car “permits an_ ideal 
coordination of rail and motor truck services” was expressed 
by W. C. Glynn, assistant to general traffic manager, Penn. 
sylvania. 

“Tlie steel merchandise container is probably the only type 
that may safely be said to have been developed to the point 
where it is about to be accepted as an economic transportation 
unit by both the shipper and the receiving public and by the 
railways,” he said. He found that the steel container car is a 
“natural outgrowth of modern and efficient business methods.” 

The semi-annual meeting of the division will be held in 
Chicago, June 9, 10 and 11, it was announced. 





MOTOR OPERATORS ORGANIZE 


Motor trucks and bus operators from Grand Forks, N. D, 
and nearby towns meeting at Grand Forks, November 6, to con- 
sider ways and means of opposing anti-truck and bus legislation, 
launched the organization of the Northeast Regional Division of 
the Dakota Motor Carriers’ Association. 

The organization will embrace motor carriers located in 
Grand Forks, Langdon, Larimore, Grafton, Niagara, Fordville, 
Cavalier and other nearby places. 

Ray Phelps, president of the Canadian-American Transpor- 
tation Co., was elected chairman of the temporary organization 
committee of the new division. Other members of the committee 
chosen were: David Miller, Dakota Freight Company, Grand 
Forks; C. N. Swanson, of Larimore; C. L. Mansten, of Langdan. 

James Yarnall, representative of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, attended the meeting and assisted in 
organizing the truck operators. 

A meeting of the organization committee will be held soon 
at which time plans will be made to obtain membership from 
all truck owners in that part of the state. Not only common 
carriers but commercial enterprises that operate their own 
trucks will be invited to join the association, which has had a 
membership composed almost exclusively of operators holding 
permits from the state railroad commission. 





MORE DRIVERS THAN CARS 


There were 32,000,000 drivers in the United States as com- 
pared with a motor vehicle registration of 26,500,000 on January 
1, 1930, according to the American Automobile Association. 
This was the highlight of a survey conducted by the national 
motoring body to determine the ratio of drivers to cars through- 
out the country. Among the things disclosed by the survey 
were: 


That drivers exceed motor vehicle registration by 5,500,000. 
That there are 1.2 drivers to every registered motor vehicle. 


That of the people eligible to drive, that is, persons fifteen 
years of age and over, numbering 81,000,000, one out of every 2.7 per- 


sons drives a car. 

4. That of the 32,000,000 operators on the streets today, 22,000,000 
are in states where it is not mandatory that all motorists take an 
examination as to their ability, mental and physical, to drive an 
automobile. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAYS 


The 48 states and Hawaii, with the aid of federal funds, 
completed improvements on 9,349 miles of federal-aid highways 
in the fiscal year 1930, according to records of the Bureau of 
Public Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, which cooperates 
with the states in highway development. At the end of the yea!, 
9,915 miles were in process of improvement, and 3,469 miles 
were approved for construction. The amount of federal funds 
disbursed in the year on all active road and bridge projects 
amounted to $75,880,963, about $6,200,000 less than for 1929. 

In the federal-aid system at the close of the year there 
were 193,049 miles of highway, 84,012 miles of which had beet 
improved with federal aid. The federal-aid operations have re 
sulted in the improvement of less than half of the system, and 
the states and other agencies with local funds have bee! 
simultaneously improving roads in the system so that now 
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He’s All Smiles 


Planning a trip via Union 
Pacific he knows his journey 
will be a success. Satisfying 
dining car meals... pleasant 
company en route... prompt 
thoughtful service, are some- 
thing to look forward to with 
pleasure. And best of all, 
there’s the solid comfort, the 
refreshing sleep, riding over the 
smoothest roadbed on earth. 


Only Union Pacific 
Offers You Such Service 


Fine daily trains to California, 
Colorado and the Pacific 
Northwest. Observation and 
dining cars on all trains. Con- 
venient service from Chicago, 
Omaha, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul 
to Denver, Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, the Pacific Northwest 


and California. Frequent and 


convenient sailings from Pacific ° 


Coast ports to Hawaii and 
the Orient. 


C. J. Collins, Gen’] Pass’r Agent 
Union Pacific System 


Omaha, Neb. 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


UNION PACIHIC 
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TO 


MANUFACTURERS: 


Here’s the 
“Promised Land”! 


Have you dreamed of an ideal spot 
where you could get a perfect water- 
front site for a song . . 
every main rail and steamship line . . 
with low taxes, cheap fuel, power and 
water, plentiful labor, summer weather 
the year round, favorable rail rates 
and a vast, growing market within a 
close radius willing and able to buy 
your products? 


. accessible to 


COME TO HOUSTON 


Your Dream Is Real! 


Here are 54 miles of the most ideal 
waterfront sites in America. Nature 
has been lavish with natural resources; 
as a result operating costs are 
among the lowest in the country. Raw 
materials of cotton, lumber, petroleum, 
rice, mining products, livestock and 
dozens of others are abundantly avail- 
able within a few hours radius. 


HOUSTON 


has EVERYTHING You Want! 


Pay it a visit for pleasure and profit. 
Wire us the date and we’ll see to your 
reservations, and show you personally 
the marvelous advantages of this 
Metropolis of the South. 


DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


5th Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON - - - TEXAS 
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nearly all of it is improved to some degree, according to the 
bureau. 

“With the authorization of federal funds for each of the 
years 1931, 1932 and 1933 increased to $125,000,000, the bureau 
anticipates an increase in mileages improved,” says the hureau. 
“When the $75,000,000 originally authorized for 1931 was in- 
creased by the apportionment of an additional $50,000,000 in 
April, the states immediately responded by increasing the 
allotments to definite projects to $102,498,084 for the fiscal year, 
as compared with $70,428,896 during the fiscal year 1929. 

“The apportionment of the additional $50,000,000 of federal 
funds authorized for 1931 immediately increased the number of 
men employed on road work. In April, the number employed 
was more than 4,000 greater than in the same month of 1929. 
May and June also showed increased employment of 4,800 and 
1,300 men respectively, as compared with the 1929 construction 
force. In August, the federal-aid road program alone gave employ- 
ment to more than 48,000 men. These figures represent the con- 
tractors’ forces employed in construction of roads, and do not 
include the employment of workmen in the preparation and 
transportation of the large quantities of material required by 
the enlarged program. 

“Of the 84,012 miles in the federal-aid system classified as 
improved with federal funds at the end of 1930, 12,448 miles 
are graded and drained earth roads; 7,166 miles are untreated 
sand-clay roads; 17 miles are bituminous treated sand-clay; 
28,608 miles have,untreated gravel surfaces and 482 bituminous- 
treated gravel surfaces; 1,754 miles have waterbound macadam 
surfaces; 603 miles are surfaced with bituminous-treated mac- 
adam; 742 miles are improved with low-cost bituminous mixed 
surfaces; 4,057 miles are surfaced with bituminous macadam, 
3,205 miles are paved with bituminous concrete; 23,693 miles 
are Portland cement concrete pavements, and 905 miles are 
block pavements. The remaining 332 miles consist of bridges, 
each more than 20 feet in span, and their approaches.” 


STREET AND HIGHWAY SAFETY 


“The carrying out of street widenings, highway grade 
separations, railway-highway grade separations, pedestrian sub- 
ways, and other major improvements afford an obvious means 
of aiding in the present situation where plans and arrangements 
are or can be sufficienty advanced to permit the work to be 
undertaken,” said Secretary of Commerce Lamont, November 
10, in urging that such work be undertaken, if possible, to afford 
employment in the winter months. 


GRADE CROSSING ACCIDENTS 

_Reports for the first seven months this year filed by the 
railroads with the Commission show an improvement in the 
highway grade crossing accident situation. 

Accidents at highway grade crossings totaled 2,631 for the 
first seven months’ period, a reduction of 480 compared with the 
same period in 1929. Fatalities resulting from such accidents 
totaled 1,106 in the seven months this year, a reduction of 199 
compared with the first seven months of 1929, while persons 
injured so far this year totaled 3,004, a reduction of 553 com- 
pared with the year before. 

For the month of July alone, there were 296 accidents at 
highway grade crossings, a reduction of 143 under July last year, 
while 144 fatalities were reported as caused by those accidents. 
This was a reduction of 41 compared with the number reported 
for July, 1929. Persons injured in highway grade crossing acci- 
dents in July this year totaled 319 compared with 526 in the 
same month one year ago. 


NEW PASSENGER FARE PLAN 


The most drastic plan so far announced by any railroad 
dealing with the problem of dwindling passenger revenues was 
made public by the Santa Fe, at Chicago, this week, in a state- 
ment by W. J. Black, passenger traffic manager. Beginning 
January 1, for an experimental period of six months, three levels 
of rates will be maintained on passenger service between Chi- 
cago and that lines’ California terminals, as well as between 
intermediate points. 

In addition to the standard one-way fares, one-way tourist 
fares about 20 per cent below the standard rates will be offered 
the traveling public, good in “tourist” sleepers but not in stand- 
ard sleepers. The explanation is made that the tourist sleepers 
are somewhat less ornate than those to be used in the service 
at the higher rate, but in essentials have the same accommoda- 
tions. Tickets at rates approximately 20 per cent below the 
intermediate tourist-sleeper rates will be good only in coaches 
and chair cars, giving the traveler a choice of three classes of 
railway passenger service. 

Approximately a month ago, the Santa Fe announced that, 
after having lapsed for the month of October, one-way summer 
excursion fares from Chicago to California, good only on coaches, 
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would be reinstated for the thirty days of November. Tha 
service has been extended through December to January ], 
when the new set of rates take effect. 

The general level of the rates may be indicated by the 
statement that the low coach rate now in effect between (hj. 
cago and California is $47.50, as contrasted to the standar 
rate of $79.84. On January 1 the coach rate will be $50 and 
the intermediate tourist rate $65. 

Following the action of the Santa Fe, George B. Haynes, 
passenger traffic manager of the Milwaukee, announced that, 
beginning January 1 and continuing for a period of six months, 
that line will try a three fare plan to stimulate travel between 
Chicago and Seattle-Tacoma and other north coast cities. Tickets 
good in standard sleeping cars will be sold at the present fares, 
$77.21 plus the usual charge for space occupied, from Chicago 
to Seattle. Tickets to be honored in tourist sleeping cars, on 
payment of the sleeping car rate, will be sold at a fare of $65 
from Chicago to north Pacific coast points, and tickets good in 
coaches will be sold at $50. The same arrangement will apply 
eastbound. The plan will also be put in effect between the Twin 
Cities and Seattle-Tacoma and north coast cities, it is stated, 
Tickets will be honored on limited trains and sacrifice of a few 
luxuries constitutes the only change from the regular facilities 
at the lower rates. 


REDUCED TIME TO NORTHWEST 


Three hours and fifteen minutes were cut from the east. 
bound schedule of “The Portland Rose,’ Chicago & North West. 
ern-Union Pacific train between Chicago and the Pacific north. 
west, and one hour and fifteen minutes from the westbound 
schedule, effective November 9. This will give an eastbound 
running time of 57 hours and 30 minutes, which is thirty minutes 
faster than that of any other road from the northwest to Chi- 
cago, it is stated. Similarly, the westbound schedule of 59 
hours and 30 minutes is fifteen minutes faster than that of other 
roads. 

Under the new schedule “The Portland Rose” leaves Chi- 
cago at 10:15 p. m., instead of 9:15, and arrives in Portland at 
7:45 a. m. on the fourth day, instead of 8 a. m. Eastbound, 
the train leaves Portland at 9:30 p. m., instead of 6 p. m, 
arriving in Chicago at 9 a. m. the fourth day, instead of 8:45 a. m. 

This represents a cut of 10 hours and 30 minutes eastbound 
in the last 18 months and a reduction of eight hours and 3) 
minutes westbound in the same period. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has announced, through E. E. 
Nelson, passenger traffic manager, that on Sunday, November 
16, its “North Coast Limited” will be operated on a faster 
schedule. The leaving time from Seattle and Tacoma will be 
8:30 p. m., instead of 6:15 p. m., as at present. From Spokane 
the leaving time will be 7:40 a. m., instead of 7 a. m., with 
arrival at St. Paul at 10:45 p. m., leaving at 11 p. m., and 
arriving at Chicago at 9 a. m., instead of 9:15 a. m. 

The westbound schedule will be the same as at present 
from Chicago to Billings, Mont., leaving Chicago at 10:30 p. m, 
and St. Paul at 8:30 a. m., but the leaving time from Spokane 
will be 9:45 p. m., instead of 10 p. m. The arrival time al 
Seattle and Tacoma will be 8:45 a. m., instead of 9:15 a.m. _ 

Eastbound, from Portland, the leaving time will be 9:3) 
p. m., and westbound the arrival time at Portland will be 7:3 
a. m. 


IMPROVED SERVICE TO FLORIDA 


Passenger train service of the Southern: Railway betweel 
the west and Florida for the coming winter season will be the 
most elaborate and convenient ever offered, it is announced. I! 
includes a new schedule for the “Royal Palm de Luxe” with after 
noon departure from Chicago, Detroit, and Cleveland and through 
sleeping cars to both Miami and St. Petersburg; an improved 
schedule for the “Suwanee River Special’ which will agall 
run via the direct Hampton route; and additional through 
sleeping car accommodations for the “Ponce de Leon” and the 
all-year “Royal Palm.” 


NEW BURLINGTON ENGINES 


The Burlington Railroad has just received twenty new loco 
motives, twelve for passenger service and eight for long-distanc 
freight duty. They cost $100,000 each. They are to be placed 
in service immediately—passenger engines on the Black Hawk, 
the Aristocrat, the Ak-Sar-Ben, and other Burlington flyers, 42 
the new freight engines to speed the mid-west’s commerce. 

The passenger engines are capable of a speed of mort 
than 85 miles an hour and can haul a heavy train 500 miles 
without replenishing the supply of coal and taking water but 
twice in that distance. The freight engines can haul 100 loaded 
freight cars weighing 3,000 tons a distance of 500 miles at # 
average speed of 50 miles an hour. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
I nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 

state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions ae, practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 

The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of ony sy oe ne herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Switching—From Interchange with Connecting Line to Team 
Track of Delivering Carrier 


Kansas.—Question: Kindly give us your opinion as to the 
proper charge to be made. 

Customer receives cars on team track, C. M. St. P. & P., 
Rockford, Ill. Tank car of gasoline routed to Rockford, IIl., 
via C. & N. W. for delivery to this customer. C. M. St. P. & P. 
switching tariff 4900-N, item 355, provides that rates named 
therein will not apply when consigned to team track delivery, 
and the C. M. St. P. & P. applied for the movement from their 
connection, at which they received the car in Rockford, to the 
team track the fifth class mileage rate of 11 cents per cwt., 
named in distance tariff No. 1660-M. The title page of this 
tariff reads, rates apply ‘“‘between stations in Illinois,” and we 
contend that this tariff cannot legally be applied, as the move- 
ment was not between stations, but from one place to another 
within switching limits. 

The maximum switching charge in Rockford is $3.15 per 
car, and we believe the charge should not exceed that amount. 

Apparently the Milwaukee does not publish a switching 
tariff that would cover this movement, and we would like to 
have your opinion as to the proper charge to be made in this 
case. 

Answer: We believe C. M. St. P. & P. tariff No. 1600-M, 
I. C. C. No. B-5565, applies only ‘between stations” both of 
which are on the C. M. St. P. & P., whereas the entire service 
performed by that carrier was within the confines of a single 
station. This is a mileage tariff, and before it can be used it 
is also necessary that the distance, in accordance with the gov- 
erning mileage table, shall be determined from origin to des- 
tination. The latter fails to show distances between team tracks 
and interchanges with connecting lines, all of which are within 
a single station area. ; 

Inasmuch as the C. M. St. P. & P. handled this shipment 
in conjunction with the interstate line-haul movement, if it has 
no other tariff which supplies the applicable charge for this 
service, the situation is one in which that carrier has rendered a 
transportation service without a published rate therefor. In 
such cases where the carrier has collected some charge for the 
service and the matter is brought to the attention of the Com- 
mission, the Commission holds it would be unjust for the shipper 
to receive the service without paying something for it, so states 
it to be its duty to determine what should have been a 
reasonable charge. If the amount actually collected by the 
carrier exceeds that which the Commission finds would have 
been reasonable it usually awards reparation in the amount of 
the difference upon a showing by the complainant that it was 
he who was injured. See Memphis Freight Bureau vs. K. C. S. 
Ry., 17 I. C. C. 90; Refinite Co. vs. Director-General et al. 
81 I. C. C. 355; Gateway Produce Co., Inc., vs. American Railway 
Express Co., 61 I. C. C. 347; also Condon Baking Co. vs. Director- 
General et al., 60 I. C. C. 149. 

In the case last cited shipments had moved between North 
Charleston Port Terminals to Charleston, S. C. The Commission 
said: 

In the distance tariffs of the Atlantic Coast Line and the South-: 
ern, over which the shipments appear to have moved, the port termi- 
nals are not specified as stations, nor are they intermediate to any 
stations on those lines. The rates charged therefore were without 
tariff authority, and as it appears that there were no other rates 
applicable, it becomes necessary to determine what would have been 
reasonable rates. 

Contemporaneously there was in effect an intraterminal rate of 
40 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds, minimum $6.50 per car, applicable 
on traffic transported between warehouses, industries and wharves 


on defendants’ lines and certain specifically named industries, not 
including the port terminals. 


It awarded reparation down to the basis of the intraterminal 
rate. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Local Tariffs of Individual Carrier Have No 
Joint Application Unless Expressly Provided 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Your views and reference to Ip. 


terstate Commerce Commission decisions on the following tari, [ 


provision will be appreciated: 

In C. & O. Tariff 629-I, I. C. C. No. 10333, are minimum and 
maximum per car charges governing the proportional switching 
rates named therein between connecting lines in Cincinnatj, 
O., and points within the Cincinnati switching district in Kep. 
tucky. Are these minimum and maximum charges on the joint 
haul or only for the C. & O. haul? 

As a rule the switching tariffs explain such rates, but this 
tariff contains no rules and makes no reference to another tariff 
for rules. There is certainly room for construction, as this is a 
proportional tariff it is reasonable to assume that the charges 
govern the entire haul rather than just for amount of the C. & 0. 
Railway. 

Answer: The tariff mentioned provides on its title page 
that it is the “Local Freight Tariff (of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company) Naming Carload Switching Charges Between 
Interchange Tracks On the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Con. 
pany in Cincinnati, Ohio, and Team Tracks, Industries, Ware. 
houses, and Interchange Tracks on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Company, in Altamont, Bellevue, Brent, Coney, Cov. 
ington, Dayton, Newport, Stevens, and Water Works, Kentucky.” 

Also: 


The rates named in this tariff apply on traffic originating at or 
destined to points within the Cincinnati, Ohio, switching limits, as 
defined in Agent B. T. Jones’ I. C. C. 1830. 


An example of the rates contained in this tariff is given 
below: 


Commodity, pig iron, per ton of 2,240 lbs., between interchange 
tracks on the C. & O. Ry. in Cincinnati, O., and industries on the C. & 
O. Ry. in Dayton, Ky., rate 38 cents; minimum per car $8.10; maximum 
per car $12.50. 

There is nothing in this tariff to indicate that the rates 
and charges therein provided are joint in any sense with another 
carrier. Our view is that the minimum and maximum charges 
per car the minimum and maximum of the C. & O. Railway, 
seeing that this is a “Local” and not a “Joint” tariff, and, fur- 
ther, that the rates and charges as published and as demon- 
strated in the foregoing example, apply only between points 
both of which are on the C. & O. Railway. These minimum and 


maximum charges cannot be used in the same or similar manner | 


as the plan outlined in section 2, rule 13, of the Consolidated 
Freight Classification when making combination rates and com- 
bination charges. It is noted, too, that these combination rules 


do not apply in connection with switching services either in | 


connection with a line-haul or for intra-yard or inter-yard switch- 
ing. 


Routing and Misrouting—Shipper’s Routing Incomplete 


Missouri.—Question: On page 9, supplement 43 to B. & 0. E 
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Eastbound Rate Bases and Billing Instructions, I. C. C. A-4, 


issued by A. M. Schubert, agent, under general instructions, it 
provides that bases for rates named in this issue will only apply 
when traffic is delivered to the B. & O. Railroad Company at 
the points specified and points west thereof. 

Shipment is routed by the shipper via the C. & O. Railroad, 


c/o Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Washington, D. C. Wash: | 


ington, D. C., being east of the junction points specified to 


which traffic should be delivered to the B. & O., and there being | 


no track connections between the C. & O. and the Baltimore & 
Ohio at Washington, D. C., the question is whether or not the 


carrier is chargeable with misrouting, since the shipment could ; 
have been delivered to the B. & O. at Huntington, W. Va. The 


bill of lading did not show any rate. 
Your opinion on this question, with reference to any deci- 


sions of the Interstate Commerce Commission relating thereto, | 


will be appreciated. 


Answer: The routing instruction “via C. & O. R. R., ¢/0 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at Washington, D. C.,” does not 
require that the C. & O. shall deliver to the B. & O. direct if 
there is no junction between these two lines at the place where 
the B. & O. is to receive the shipment. Under this instruction 
the C. & O. is obliged to see that the B. & O. does receive the 
shipment at Washington. There is nothing impossible about 
that. This instruction to deliver to the B. & O. at Washington, 
however, precludes the C. & O. from delivering to the B. & 0. 
either directly or through some intervening carrier at any othe! 
point. All the instruction requires is that the C. & O. shall 
have a line haul and shall deliver directly to the B. & O. al 
Washington if it has a connection with the B. & O. at that point: 
or, if the C. & O. does not connect with the B. & O. at Wash: 
ington, the C. & O. must route the shipment via some carrie! 


which can deliver directly to the B. & O. at Washington. 10 ff 
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this way all instructions in the bill of lading have been com- 
plied with. Had the C. & O. delivered the shipment to the 
B. & O. at Huntington it would have been in violation of the 
instruction to route “cars at Baltimore & Ohio Railroad at 
Washington, D. C.” 

If the C. & O. and the B. & O. have a track connection in 
Washington, the routing instruction given would be complete. 
There being no track connection between these two roads in 
Washington the routing instruction was incomplete. In Aetna 
Explosive Co. vs. P. R. R., 51 I. C. C. 615, the shipper forwarded 
his shipment under routing instructions “P. R. R. c/o Western 
Maryland.” The Pennsylvania Railroad forwarded the shipment 
via its line and the Cumberland Valley Railroad, which line in 
turn delivered it to the Western Maryland. Inasmuch as the 
P. R. R. and the W. M. connected directly with each other, the 
Commission held the routing instruction was complete and that 
the shipment was misrouted in being forwarded via the C. V. 
R. R. In Clark Lumber Co. vs. 8. A. L. Ry., 39 I. C. C. 487, the 
shipment was routed “Seaboard Air Line c/o Raritan River Rail- 
way.” These two roads do not connect with each other, so 
the Seaboard Air Line forwarded the shipment over an inter- 
vening carrier’s line, which in turn delivered to the Raritan 
River road. In doing this it selected the connecting links, which, 
in conjunction with its own and the Raritan River, constituted 
the cheapest route available under the routing instructions 
given. The Commission held the shipment had not been mis- 
routed. 

The rule is welF established that when a shipper’s routing 
instructions are incomplete it is the carrier’s duty to forward 
the shipment via the cheapest available reasonable route con- 
sistent with the instructions which were furnished. See Du 
Pont De Nemours & Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J., 55 I. C. C. 2438, and 
cases cited therein. It is not stated via what intervening lines 
the shipment moved between the C. & O. and the B. & O. in 
the instant case, but if there were no cheaper route the C. & O. 
could have forwarded the shipment via the R. F. & P. at Poto- 
mac Yard, Va., which line in turn could have delivered the 
shipment to the B. & O. at Washington, D. C., and there would 
be no violation of the routing instructions given. 


Transit Privileges on Basis of Lowest Combination of Rates 


Kansas.—Question: In C. B. & Q. GFO No. 3200-K, I. C. C. 
No. 17509, page 123, a proportional and flat rate of 15 cents per 
100 pounds is shown as applying on corn and articles taking 
the same rate, as provided by item No. 30, from Kansas City 
to Rock Port, Mo., on the R. P. L. & N. Railroad. The “U” 
reference mark in connection with this rate states that it ap- 
plies on grain only taking the wheat or corn rate and that rates 
on grain products will be made by adding $10 per car. 


On carload shipments of feed—animal, poultry, or pigeon— 
as described in item No. 35, which is shown in C. B. & Q. 
GFO No. 3662-N, I. C. C. No. 17497, as taking the corn rate, the 
rate would be made by charging 15 cents per 100 pounds, and 
adding arbitrary of $10 per car as provided in GFO No. 3200-K. 

Tonnage was applied on this shipment originating at Jet- 
more, Kan., on the Santa Fe, from which point a rate of 26 cents 
per 100 pounds is published to Langdon, Mo., on the C. B. & Q., 
which is shown in Santa Fe Tariff No. 5588-N as taking the 
Omaha rate basis, routing via Kansas City, and C. B. & Q., 
GFO No. 4000-L, item 390, names a rate of 6 cents per 100 
pounds for the 10 miles’ distance from Langdon to Rock Port, 
no arbitrary being shown in connection with this rate. This 


combination makes a total through rate of 32 cents, of which 


18% cents per 100 pounds was paid into transit point, leaving 
a balance out of 7% cents to Langdon and 6 cents beyond on 
the transit portion of the feed and a rate of 12% cents to 
Langdon, plus 6 cents beyond on the flat portion. 

It is our contention that since there is no through rate from 
Jetmore, Kan., to Rock Port, Mo., and that a combination of 
locals over Kansas City must be used when using Tariff No. 
3200, the combination over Langdon is applicable without the 
arbitrary charge of $10 per car. 

Any Interstate Commerce Commission or court decision you 
can cite in connection with the above will be very much ap- 
preciated. 

Answer: Inasmuch as the transit point is not stated but 
contention is set forth as to how the transit portion beyond 
Kansas should be rated, we assume transit occurred at that 
point, and under the provisions of the inbound carrier’s transit 
tariff. A. T. & S. F. Tariff No. 5588-N, I. C. C. No. 10056, which 
carries the joint through rate from Jetmore to Langdon and the 
18%-cent rate to Kansas City is subject to A. T. & S. F. Transit 
Circular No. 2047, I. C. C. No. 10909, and this tariff merely pro- 
vides that the rate to be applied shall be the through rate from 
point of origin to destination. It does not state what basing 
point shall be used in the absence of a joint through rate to 
final destination, nor that proportional rate combinations made 
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over one point will be used instead of lower full local combina. 
tion based on some other point. 

The provisions of C. B. & Q. I. C. C. 17509 do not amount 
to a specific and exclusive method of constructing a combination 
rate. The ordinary rule, that in the absence of a joint through 
rate or published basis for making up a combination rate in a 
specific manner the lowest combination via route of movement 
is the applicable basis, seems to obtain here. 

Our view is, therefore, that the Langdon and not the Kan- 
sas City combination applies, assuming that the transit occurred 
on the Santa Fe. 

Stoppage in Transit 


New York.—Question: Will you please give us your opinion 
on any rulings regarding the following: 

Shipper (A), located in Baltimore, shipped to consignee (B), 
located in New York, a quantity of merchandise via carrier not 
subject to Interstate Commerce Commission regulation; in other 
words, one of the consolidated car-loading companies. 

The shipment moved on an open bill of lading, terms f. o. b. 
shipping point, freight having been deducted from the invoice. 

The truckman of consignee (B) was sent to the carrier with 
freight charges to pick up the merchandise. Consignee’s truck- 
man was told that the shipper had sent a telegram reading 
“Do not release shipment.” 

The invoice for the goods was in our possession, although 
not yet paid. The date of bill is the 8th of the month, the 
date of arrival of shipment is the 10th of the month, and the 
date the truckman attemtped to pick up the shipment is the 
10th of the month. 

Kindly advise us whether the shipper has the right to with- 
hold delivery, first, assuming that we had already paid for the 
shipment, and, second, assuming, as the case actually is, that 
we had not yet paid for the goods. 

I realize that, in the instant case, you will not be able to 
cite any Interstate Commerce Commission ruling, but if you 
have any respecting Carriers under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction kindly advise. 

Answer: If goods have not been paid for, there exists on 
the part of the seller what is known as the right of stoppage 
in transitu, i. e., the right of an unpaid seller to stop goods in 
transit in case of the insolvency of the buyer. 

This right exists where title to the goods has passed to 
the buyer, but only in the event possession of the goods, actual 
or constructive, has not vested in the buyer. 

Where, however, goods have been paid for, and title has 
passed to the buyer, no right rests on the part of the seller to 
stop delivery of the goods to the buyer, the seller being liable 
in conversion if he prevents delivery to the buyer. 


Tariff Interpretation—Through ‘Rate Versus Combination of 
Intermediates 


Connecticut—Question: We would appreciate your giving us 
the benefit of whatever information you may have on the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

There is in effect a through fourth class rate of 94 cents 
from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Mobile, Ala. This rate is published 
in Mallory Steamship Company’s I. C. C. 421, and is applicable 
on iron or steel wire rope. 

The Mallory Steamship Company, in their tariff I. C. C. 422, 
publish a less-than-carload commodity rate of 38% cents from 
New York City to Mobile, Ala. This is a proportional freight 
tariff, and, under the Application of Rates, is governed in item 
5 as follows: 


Rates published herein (and as may be amended) will not apply 
on local all-water shipments, but will apply only as proportional rates 
on shipments moving via the Mallory Steamship Company and rail 
connections, and then only in the absence of joint or through rates 
lawfully on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


There is in effect a less-carload commodity rate of 25 cents 
from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to New York City on iron or steel wire 
rope. This 25-cent rate, combined with the 381%4-cent commodity 
rate mentioned in the preceding paragraph, together with 4 
9-cent per 100 pounds transfer charge, makes a through com- 
bination of rates from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., to Mobile, Ala., of 72% 
cents. 

Will you please advise if you think this 72%4-cent rate, since 
its separate factors are made entirely of commodity rates (ex- 
cept the 9-cent transfer charge, which applies on any article 
whether it is subject to class or commodity rates), could be 
properly applied to a shipment in lieu of the fourth class rate 
of 94 cents? 

Answer: Item 5 of the tariff to which you refer, limits 
the application of the proportional rate to the extent that it 
applies “only in the absence of joint or through rates lawfully 
on file with the Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

However, even without this qualification the commodity 
rate cannot be applied in the presence of a joint through rate, 
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the Commission having held that a combination rate may be 
applied only in the absence of a through rate. See Rohan Com- 
pany vs. Director-General, 118 I. C. C. 83, and rule 55 (a) of the 
Commission’s Tariff Circular 20, which provides that when a 
rate, whether local or joint, from a point of origin to destination, 
has been established via a route, it becomes the only legaltrate 
for through transportation via that route, whether it is greater 
or less than the aggregate of intermediate rates. 

In this connection see Ryan Fruit Company vs. Director- 
General, 120 I. C. C. 208, in which case the Commission, on 
page 213, said: 


In the Williams case the application of the proportional rates was 
limited to tr&ffic to those points to which no through rates were pub- 
lished either in the tariff containing the proportional rates or another 
tariff to which it made specific reference, and we found that in 
view of this limitation the proportional rates were not intermediate 
rates which would have become effective in the absence of joint 
rates and that no violation of section 4 had therefore been shown. 
In the Omaha case, it was found that the intermediate rates were 
not contemporaneously in effect to the intermediate points and that 
there was no violation of the aggregate of intermediates clause. In 
the instant case the application of the proportional rates was not 
limited to traffic destined to points to which no joint rates were 
published either in the same or other specified tariffs. The propor- 
tional rates and the joint rates were contemporaneously effective 
and a “yr would have applied in the absence of the joint 
rates. he proportional rates were intermediate rates within the 
meaning of section 4. See Joseph Iron Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & 
Ss. Co., 37 I. C. C. 591; 40 I. C. C. 525; and Borden Co. vs. A. A. 
R. R. Co., 100 I. C. C, 153. As above indicated, the joint rates ex- 
ceeded the aggregate of these intermediate rates. Violations of the 
aggregate of intermediates provision of the fourth section prior to 
June 25, 1918, and on and after March 1, 1920, apparently were un- 
protected and therefore unlawful. 


Weights and Weighing—Allowance for Weight of Grain Doors 


Virginia —Question: We receive a great deal of grain from 
points other than where official weight certificates are furnished 
with invoice. This grain originates in Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Central Freight Association territory. These cars are 
weighed by the railroads in transit and freight assessed on a 
basis which includes the weight of the grain doors. The weight 
of the grain doors averages around four hundred pounds per car. 

On arrival of cars at our elevators the grain doors are re- 
moved by ourselves and subsequently taken up by the railroads. 
This being true, the grain doors furnished by the railroads and 
then reclaimed, we contend, we should not have to pay freight 
on a basis which includes the weight of the grain doors. Can 
you advise us of any tariff authority, or Interstate Commerce 
Commission ruling, which would enable us to have freight 
charges assessed on basis of net weight of grain? 


Answer: In item 140-B, of supplement 15 of Agent Jones’ 
Tariff I. C. C. No. 2248, it is provided that in all cases where 
grain doors are necessary for cars loaded with bulk freight they 
will be supplied by the initial road-haul carrier. It is also pro- 
vided in this item that where grain doors are supplied by car- 
riers as a necessary part of car loaded with bulk freight, the 
weight of such doors will be added to the tare weight of the 
car; that an estimated weight of 55 pounds per standard grain 
door will be employed when weights are obtained over track 
scales, provided the shipper shows in shipping order and bill 
of lading for each car the number and kind of grain doors 
actually used. 

The above provisions are subject to certain exceptions stated 
in the item and, in so far as grain is concerned, are not appli- 
cable for account of several lines, the rules provided in tariffs 
of these roads applying. 
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Freight Charges—Liability of Consignee 

Illinois.—Question: A car of lumber was shipped from a 
point in Wisconsin April 1, 1929, delivered to consignee ip 
Missouri, and charges paid in accordance with bill rendered on 
April 18, 1929. 

Consignee on April 18, 1929, deducted the amount of freight 
from invoice and submitted to the shipper his check for the 
balance and the freight bill in payment of the lumber. 

On April 25, 1929, the delivering carrier submitted to con. 
signee a bill for additional freight in the amount of $113. Con. 
signee immediately wrote shipper advising him of this bill and 
also addressed on the same date a letter to the delivering carrier 
that this additional freight should be collected from the shipper, 

No acknowledgment was received from the carrier and con. 
signee wrote the carrier again in September, 1929, that the 
additional freight should be collected from the shipper and 
received an acknowledgment from the railroad. 

On September 15, 1930, the carrier again called upon con- 
signee for this additional freight, stating that shipper had gone 
into bankruptcy. Upon investigation it was found that bank- 
ruptcy proceedings were instituted by the shipper on April 25, 
1930. 

It would seem as though the carrier had ample time in 
which to enforce collection of the additional freight from the 
shipper prior to bankruptcy proceedings and under this record 
we would like to have your opinion as to whether or not the 
consignee can be held liable. 

Answer: ‘The consignor, as the party from whom the goods 
are received for shipment, ordinarily assumes the obligation to 
pay the full amount of the freight charges, although he may 
relieve himself of the liability by signing the stipulation on the 
bill of lading referred to in section 7, L. & N. vs. Central Iron 
and Coal Co., 265 U. S. 59. On the other hand, the consignee, 
by acceptance of the goods, becomes liable for the full amount 
of the freight charges whether they are demanded at the time 
of delivery or not until later. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. vs. Fink, 
250 U.S. St4. 

The contract of the consignor and that of the consignee are 
not considered to be inconsistent with each other; each is an 
original contract based on a sufficient consideration. 

As a result of the decision in N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. Co. vs. 
York & Whitney Co., 256 U. S. 406, paragraph 2, of section 3, of 
the interstate commerce act has been amended to provide that 
where carriers by railroad are instructed by a shipper or con- 
signor to deliver property transported by such carriers to a 
consignee other than the shipper or consignor, such consignee 
shall not be legally liable for transportation charges in respect 
to the transportation of such property (beyond those billed 
against him at the time of delivery for which he is otherwise 
liable) which may be found to be due after the property has 
been delivered to him, if the consignee (a) is an agent only 
and has no beneficial title in the property, and (b) prior to 
delivery of the property has notified the delivering carrier in 
writing of the fact of such agency and absence of beneficial title. 

Unless the consignee avails himself of the above referred to 
provisions of the act by a compliance with its requirements 
as to notice to the carrier, he can be held liable for an under- 
charge, even though an agent of the consignor or other party. 

The fact that you, after delivery of the shipment, advised 
the carrier that the undercharge should be collected from the 
consignor does not, in our opinion, release you from liability 
therefor. 


Aviation News 





TRANSCONTINENTAL AIR SERVICE 


Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., the newly formed 
commercial aviation organization now regularly flying mail and 
passengers between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, is regarded 
as a natural development of the Watres-McNary bill, recently 
enacted by Congress. This law prohibits more than one air- 
mail contract being granted for any one general route. 


To the T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines and the Western Air Ex- 
press properties included in the Transcontinental and Western 
Air, Inc., has been added a third interest, being approximately 
one-ninth of the total valuation. This portion delivered certain 
airport facilities between New York City and Columbus, O., 
and the holding company is known as Pittsburgh Aviation In- 
dustries. 

Nothing has been sacrificed through joining the services 








of the companies involved, according to their officials. Instead 
there is improved service with increased possibilities. Both 
freight and express facilities are contemplated at an early date. 

Schedules have been arranged to give both east and west 
bound passengers every advantage and, at important points, 
direct connection with both airplanes and trains are synchronized 
with the two transcontinental flights made daily in each direc- 
tion. The continent is crossed both east and west bound by an 
all-air route in 36 hours, which includes an overnight stop at 
a hotel in Kansas City. An air-and-train combination requires 
46 hours, including one night at an hotel in Amarillo, Tex., and 
one night in a sleeping car between New York and Columbus. 
Fares for the all-air service are slightly higher than for the 
air-and-train. 

The all-air flights, in both directions, depart from either 
coast early in the morning and reach the other coast late the 
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Final touches 

on the engine 
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SHIPS 


Hauling freight of every description for 
nearly a century has earned for the Erie 
its designation The Heavy Duty Railroad. 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


ROUTE OF THE ERIE LIMITED 
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next day. The air-and-train combination departs from New York 
in the evening, after business hours, and arrives in California 
the second afternoon. Eastbound, this service leaves San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles in the morning and gets to New York 
the second morning following. 

Every known safety device or precautionary measure de- 
veloped by commercial aviation is represented in the equipment 
of the new air line, it is stated. All transcontinental passenger 
transports are tri-motored airplaines fitted with two-way radio- 
telephones, permitting the two pilots on each ship to be in 
direct communication with a large ground force well scattered 
over an airway approximately 150 miles in width, extending 
from San Francisco to New York. Facts concerning weather 
and all other important conditions, continuously being compiled 
by the ground force, are always available to the pilots in the air. 

Luncheon and other refreshments served in the air are 
free—an American idea, being watched by air lines in other 
countries. 

Additional service just completed permits Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., representatives to sell tickets to any 
point a traveler wishes to reach. This includes airplanes, trains, 
steamships, motor busses and all forms of modern transportation, 
relieving passengers of ticket annoyances. Reservations are 
necessary in all the company’s transports because of limited 
seating capacities. Infants in arms are carried free and children 
under 12 years pay half fare. 


- AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION 

Airplanes manufactured in the United States for civil use 
in the first nine months of 1930 totaled 2,154, according to an 
estimate made public by the aeronautics branch of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The estimate is based on a record of Department of Com- 
merce licenses, identifications and reports as of October 1 for 
aircraft manufactured since January 1, 1930. There is a pos- 
sibility, however, that there still may be a few aircraft for which 
licenses or identification marks have not yet been sought. 

In addition to 2,154 aircraft manufactured for civil use, 556 
military arcraft were delivered to the Army and Navy in this 
nine-month period, which places the total estimated production 
at 2,710. Of the aircraft manufactured for civil use since the 
first of the year, 198 were exported. 

Airplanes were manufactured for civil use by 296 companies 
or individuals in the nine months, according to the department’s 
records. Thirty-eight companies built more than 10 aircraft 
each, or 81.03 per cent of the total manufactured for domestic 
commercial use. Three companies built more than 100 planes, 
six between 50 and 100, fourteen between 20 and 50, and fifteen 
between 10 and 20. Of the total planes built for commercial 
use, 11.56 per cent were manufactured by 226 companies or in- 
dividuals building only one airplane each. 

Exclusive of the planes exported, details of which are at 
present unavailable, there were 945 monoplanes and 987 biplanes 
maufactured in the period. Of the total number of monoplanes, 
445 were open cockpit landplanes, with carrying capacities of 
one, two or three persons; 468 were cabin landplanes with carry- 
ing capacities of one to ten and over. Monoplane flying boats 
manufactured totaled 6; monoplanes convertible to land or sea- 
planes, 9, and amphibian monoplanes, 17. Of the total number 
of biplanes, 846 were open cockpit landplanes carrying from one 
to five persons, and 17 were cabin planes with capacity for from 
one to eight persons. Biplane flying boats totaled 18, convert- 
ibles 50 and amphibians 56. 


CIVIL AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


A slight increase in the number of miles flown for each 
accident in civil aeronautics in the United States for the first 
six months of 1930 over the same period for the previous year 
is shown in the semi-annual report of aircraft accidents made 
public November 12 by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

A total of 68,669,928 miles was flown by civil aircraft in 
the United States between January and June of 1930 in sched- 
uled air transport and miscellaneous operations, an increase 
of almost 12,500,000 miles over the same period in 1929. 

Scheduled air transport includes those operations in which 
aircraft carry passengers, mail and express over fixed routes 
at regular intervals. Miscellaneous operations include experi- 
— exhibitions, industrial, student instruction and pleasure 

ying. 

The report on scheduled air transport operations shows that 
the number of miles flown for each fatal accident in this type 
of service increased almost threefold, while the miles flown 
for each accident of any kind in scheduled flying more than 
doubled. A fatal accident is one in which one or more persons 
= killed or fatally injured. The detailed figures in the report 
ollow: 
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January- January. 
June June 
All kinds of flying: 1930 1929 
NE ME I sa ss ea lonin' aie peas bets 68,669,928 56,201,3% 
I oo a hic. wins cag SMS ES 150 Yn 
Miles flown per fatal accident........... 457,800 442,53 
Total accidents (fatal, non-fatal and non- . 
oe. oxiing, MRO eee 930 m1 
Miles flown per accident.......sc.ccsceese 73,839 72,61) 
Scheduled air transport: 
I ee ee ee are 16,902,728 9, 201,3% 
CO a err 6 a 
Miles flown per fatal accident........... 2,817,121 1,022,37 
Total accidents (fatal, non-fatal and non- 
SE cits iacs cpa 'oie cies sds 34,0-0Wlewekse 44 f! 
Miles flown per accident................. 384,152 150,843 
Miscellaneous operations: Pi 
Wotel sillem BOW. 0c oc sed scceccccccceee 51,767,200 47,000,004 
RO ee er re 144 We” 
Miles flown per fatal accident........... 359,494 398,305 Be 
Total accidents (fatal, non-fatal and non- ; 
PED ~ 6-s0b0nerst0b5616 209060448064 886 13 
Miles flown per accident..............0.. 58,427 65,919 


The causes of the accidents are divided into four majy 
classifications—personnel, power plant failures, airplane failurg 
and miscellaneous. In addition, a fifth category is given ove 
to undetermined and doubtful causes. 

The largest percentage of accidents was attributed to pe. 
sonnel, the total being 57.14 per cent. The next largest pe. 
centage was charged to miscellaneous, which amounted to 17407 
per cent. Power plant failures contributed 15.02 per cent a= 
airplane failures 8.78 per cent. In the miscellaneous class, aij: 
port and terrain was charged with 9.71 per cent, weather witht” 
6.52 per cent, darkness .09 per cent, and causes. not falling unde 
the general classifications, 1.83 per cent. The percentage of 
undetermined and doubtful causes was 1.41 per cent, the smallest 
percentage for this classification since these statistics have 
been compiled. : 


ee tee so 
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EASTERN AIR TRANSPORT |PLANS 


Capt. Thomas B. Doe, president of Eastern Air Transport, = 
Inc., announced this week that his company, which operates theF 
New York-Atlanta-Miami airmail route, will soon begin a comp 
bined air passenger and mail service from New York to Miamif™ 
will increase its present air passenger service between New York} 
and Washington, and will begin to operate over the new coastd F7 
route from Richmond to Jacksonville, carrying mail and pap ™ 
sengers. oe 

The New York-Atlanta passenger service will begin Decem |” 
ber 10, and will be extended on January 1 to Miami. The planes 
in the service will serve the cities with mail in addition to th 
present night airmail schedules. Thus there will be eight air 
mail schedules daily between Washington and New York, fou 
northbound and four southbound; six a day between New York 
and Atlanta, and two daily between Atlanta and Miami, one 
which will carry passengers as well, in each direction. 

On December 15, Eastern Air Transport will place thre 
large, 18-passenger Curtiss Condors in operation between Ne¥ 
York and Washington. 

As soon after January 1 as possible, according to the ap 
nouncement, the new coastal route beginning at Richmond, aif 
extending to Jacksonville, will be opened with planes carryin> 
both mail and passengers. The exact date for the opening ip” 
dependent on the completion of the airway by the Department of] 
Commerce. ae 
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a PRC ony vey, 


RAILROAD WORK IN CANADA e 


To assist in relieving the unemployment situation in coll 
ada, the Canadian National Railways has undertaken to proceel i 
in the fall and winter months with a large program of worl)” 
which ordinarily would be done in the summer. This program | 
combined with the new $50,000,000 terminal facilities develot ~ 
ment at Montreal, will provide work for about 6,000 men, it #7 
estimated. k 

In western Canada work is already proceeding with the 
laying of 166 miles of new steel. More than 1,000 unskille 
laborers are being used in this work, which usually is a summ 
occupation. The construction of two large hotels, one at Vary 
couver and the other at Saskatoon, is also being hurried, 77 
absorb surplus labor, and the reconstruction of the steamsbi © 
docks at Vancouver, which were destroyed by fire last summet § ee: 
will be commenced within a few weeks. 

Arrangements which will give the permanent forces of tlt), 
company sufficient employment to enable them to weather the Be 
present depression have been completed and are in force, ! it ‘ 
is stated. Union labor has acquiesced in these plans, whety: 
their schedules with the company have been affected. : 

In central and eastern Canada, similar arrangements 4" 
being completed. 
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Can any Distribution Task be 


bine products shown on this page are 
only a few of the hundreds which 
have been and are being distributed 
throughout the New York metropolitan 
district by Bush. The problem of taking 
Johnson's Sea-Horses to retail outlets is 
quite_different from the task of distribut- 
ing Chesterfield cigarettes and of serv- 
ing as a source of supply to drug stores 
for the Wildroot Company. 

No product is too small, too heavy, 
too bulky, too fragile, or too unusual for 
Bush Distribution Service. 

Manufacturers and selling companies 
can effect large savings—often as high as 
50 per cent—by using the flexible Bush 
Distribution Service. 


too hard for 


BUSH 
> 


Production Facilities are Also 
Available at Bush Terminal 


Here is a broad, flexible, varied service 
that provides production economies and 
distribution efficiency. Eight enormous 
ocean steamship piers; miles of railway 
sidings, by, through or under massive 
warehouses and manufacturing units; 
10,000,000 square feet of floor space; 
cold storage; power, steam and heat 


in any quantity. Highest standards in re- 
ceiving, storing and delivering goods. All 
of these unrivalled facilities for manu- 
facturing are available on an economic 
“industrial apartment house’ basis. 


Ask Us for Details on any or all 
Bush Facilities 


Descriptive literature on production and 
distribution will be mailed you. Specific 
questions will be answered in full by 
Bush expert service men, thoroughly 
equipped by long experience to serve 
as industrial counsellors and to make 
exact proposals after a close study and 
analysis of existing conditions. 


BUSH TERMINAL COMPANY 


Metropolitan facilities for DISTRIBUTION WAREHOUSING AND MANUFACTURING 
Executive Offices: 100 Broad Street, Dept. H, New York “ 


Piers, Sidings, Warehouses, Truck depot and Manufacturing Lofts on New York Bay 
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Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The annual banquet of the Traffic and Transportation Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh will be held at the William Penn Hotel 
January 22. 





The Decatur Club will be the scene of a meeting of the 
Decatur Transportation Club November 18. F. L. Charles, 
assistant general freight claim agent, B. & O., Cincinnati, will 
speak. Dinner will be served. 





“Something original and unusually clever by high class 
artists” is promised in the way of entertainment at a meeting 
of the Motor City Traffic Club of Detroit at the Fort Shelby 
Hotel November 17. Dinner will be served and there will be 
dancing and bridge. The nominating committee will announce 
its selections for office. 





The Transportation Club of Louisville will elect officers at 
a meeting at the Brown Hotel December 4. W. H. Robinson, 
assistant general freight agent, Monon, has been nominated 
president; S. A. Cash, traffic manager, B. F. Avery and Sons, 
vice-president, and C. A. Bell, traffic manager, S. Zorn and Com- 
pany, has been nominated secretary. 





November 13 the Traffic Club of Minneapolis was guest of 
Northrup, King and Company, where lunch was served and an 
inspection of the plant made. A bridge party will be held in 
the club rooms at the Nicollet Hotel November 17. 





F. W. Gomph, Pacific Freight Tariff Bureau, will discuss the 
publication of bureau tariffs, concurrence forms and the general 
duties of a bureau publishing agent at a meeting of the Pacific 
Traffic Association at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, Novem- 
ber 18. The nominating committee will make its report. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held a meeting 
at the Sir Francis Drake Hotel November 13. Harold Porter, 
vice-president, Radio Corporation of America, spoke on “Radio.” 
The meeting was designated “Employers’ Luncheon,’ members 
bringing firm representatives as guests. 





The twenty-second annual meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Newark, N. J., was held at the Elks’ Club November 3. It was 
a dinner meeting, attended by approximately 300 members and 
guests. The following officers were elected: Wm. Hildebrand, 
vice-president, Thomas A. Edison Industries, Orange, N. J., pres- 
ident; Clarence E. Tinney, district freight representative, Penn- 
sylvania, first vice-president; Eric E. Ebert, commerce counsel, 
second vice-president; F. A. Fiedler, Feigenspan Corporation, 
treasurer; Harold Force, Emark Battery Company, Kearny; E. 
C. Fuller, Western Electric Company, Kearny, and Frank X. 
Keilt, Lehigh Valley, Newark, were elected to the board. The 
retiring president, J. L. Hughes, was presented with a watch on 
behalf of the members as a token of esteem. Watches were also 
presented to R. L. Nixon and John Kirkpatrick, who finished 
first and second, respectively, in a membership campaign, for 
having secured the largest number of new members. President 
Hildebrand, in his inauguration speech, said it was his intention 
to place before the membership the advisability of permanent 
headquarters. Entertainment followed the business meeting. 





The regular October meeting of Pi Alpha Epsilon Trans- 
portation Society, held at the Hotel Walton, Philadelphia, Octo- 
ber 30,.was addressed by G. Lloyd Wilson, professor of trans- 
portation, University of Pennsylvania, chairman of the educa- 
tional committee of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America, and 
by M. L. Fair, professor of transportation, Temple University. 
Dr. Wilson discussed the provisions of the new uniform bill 
of lading contract, and the work of the Associated Traffic Clubs 
in promoting traffic management. Dr. Fair discussed, briefly, 
changing conditions in the field of traffic management and 
urged traffic men to be alert to take advantage of new oppor- 
tunities. 





T. R. Enderby, general manager, Canada Steamship Lines, 
addressed the Traffic Club of Montreal at a meeting at the 
Windsor Hotel November 13. 





The speaker at a meeting of the Traffic Club of Denver 
at the Daniels and Fisher Tea Room November 14 was H. N. 
McEwen, vice-president, Acme Fast Freight Service. His talk, 
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illustrated by moving pictures, covered the development of rqjj. 
way equipment in the last hundred years, with particular rey. 
erence to the modern container car. 





The Junior Traffic Club of St. Louis held a meeting x 
Mission Inn November 11. Dinner was served. 





A trip to the plant of the Gulf States Steel Company, Gags. 
den, Ala., will be made by the Chattanooga Traffic and Trans. 
portation Club November 18. Special transportation will } 
provided by the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Railway. 





A birthday dinner will be given by the Traffic Club of 
Houston at the San Jacinto Inn November 18. William 4 
Meyer is chairman of the committee on arrangements. It wil 
be in the nature of an “outing and get-together, with no seriou; 
speeches,” according to the announcement. Joe Landry, of 
Beaumont, Tex., humorist, will be the speaker. At a luncheoy 
of the club November 5 candidates for office were given ap 
opportunity to set forth their qualifications. R. C. Fulbright, oj 
Fulbright, Crocker and Freeman, discussed pending transporta. 
tion legislation. 





W. E. Stewart, assistant general freight agent, Central of 
Georgia, addressed the Traffic Study Club of the Traffic Clu 
of Atlanta at a meeting November 12. His subject was “Diver. 
sion and Reconsignment.” The meeting was held at the Cham. 
ber of Commerce Building. . 





The Traffic Club of Chicago will give an evening bridge and 
dinner in its club rooms in the Palmer House November 20. 





“Illinois Terminal Railroad System Day” was observed by 
the Traffic Club of St. Louis at the Jefferson Hotel November 
10. The club members were taken on a bus trip to view con- 
struction work on new terminals of the line. 





The monthly luncheon of the Birmingham Traffic and Trans- 
portation Club was held at the Thomas Jefferson Hotel No- 
vember 11. John Temple Graves, III, feature writer on the 
Birmingham Age-Herald, was the speaker. Prizes were awarded 
winners in a recent golf tournament by C. E. Bradley, chairman 
of the golf committee. A “Miniature Minstrel Ball” will be 
given at Highland Park November 24. 





The twelfth annual dinner of the Traffic Club of Kalamazoo 
will be held at the Columbia Hotel November 18. Elaborate 
entertainment will be presented, with Lee E. Ragsdale, Western 
Union Telegraph Company, Chicago, as master of ceremonies. 





Through the courtesy of the Canadian National, a film of 
“Scenic Canada” was shown at the monthly dinner meetin: 
of the York Traffic Club at the Hotel Yorketown November 13. 
Captain J. Milton State, former captain in the British army, 
lectured in connection with the film. 





The Winston-Salem Traffic Club held a meeting at the 
Robert E. Lee Hotel November 5. Charles Barham, vice-presi: 
dent, N. C. & St. L., made the principal address. He said that 
highway competition and other influences are bringing the rail 
roads closer to government ownership “day by day.” Near 
one hundred were in attendance at the meeting, at which S. P. 
Collier, president of the club, presided. The next meeting, al 
which officers will be elected, will be held in January. 















Favors for all attendants and a @rawing for turkeys Wil 
feature a dinner dance to be given by the Motor City Trafii 
Club, of Detroit, at the Fort Shelby Hotel November 17. 





The evening of November 19 will be “Stock Yards Night’ 
for the Traffic Club of Sioux City. The event will be held at the 
Chamber of Commerce dining room. C. D. Morris, assistal! 
to the chairman of the Western Railways’ Committee on Publi 
Relations,” will speak on “Transportation: The People’s Prob 
lem.” 





A regular dinner meeting of the Grand Rapids Transport 
tion Club will be held at the Mertens Hotel November 20. 4 
change in the club by-laws, setting the third Thursday of ea 
month as the regular meeting night, will be considered. Plat 
are going forward for the club’s annual dinner, the date f0 
which has been set as December 11, and the place as the Pantlit 
Hotel. 





The regular meeting of the Traffic Club of St. Louis will take 
place at the Jefferson Hotel, November 17. A. Marlin Perkits 
curator of the reptile house at the Forest Park zoo, will be the 
guest and speaker. 
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a today 


force business men to analyze costs 
more closely than ever before... 
to seek every possible means of 
obtaining better distribution and 
increased sales ...to cut sales ex- 

ense and at the same moment 
increase sales efficiency. 


At such a time, thoughtful exec- 
utives will do well to consider the 
advantages of distributing their 
products to wholesalers, retailers 
and consumers through the system 
of public merchandise warehouses 
established by members of the 
American Warehousemen’s Associ- 
ation in 189 cities of the United 
States, Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 


These responsible, reliable ware- 
houses are located in every distri- 
bution center of importance. . . on 
railroad sidings or at steamship 
docks, with facilities for inbound 
and outbound carloadings. 


Branch House Service” 


They furnish all necessary facilities 
and services required for strategic spot- 
stock distribution of raw materials, man- 
ufactured articles and service parts of 
every kind. 


These services include: 


, Storage in a modern building, with low 
iMsurance rates and adequate fire pro- 
tection. 


Delivery of goods to accredited lists of 
Customers. 
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Redistribution in less-than-carload lots 
of goods received in carload lots from 
the manufacturer. 


Financial Assistance through advances 
on merchandise, the issuance of negoti- 
able warehouse receipts and in other 
ways. 


We Do Everything But Sell 


In effect, these warehouses become your 
branch house in each city you select... 
storing and distributing your goods... 
receiving your mail and handling your 
orders .. . doing your billing if you 
wish, and receiving remittances . . . mak- 
ing bank deposits to your account... 
keeping in touch with you through daily 
sales and stock reports. Using the ware- 
house ‘phone number, you —_ list your 
name in each local phone book, 
warehouse operator will take your sales- 
men’s ’phone calls. Yet your identity is 
always carefully preserved, for the ware- 
house uses your shipping labels . . . even 
writes letters to your customers on your 
stationery, if you wish. 

The flexibility and the possibilities of 
such a distributing system are almost 
unlimited. You can use as many ware- 
houses as you require ... in two Cities, 
in twenty cities, in two hundred cities! 


Costs on a ‘Piece Work” Basis 


Costs are based on the number of 
units of your goods that are handled. 


AMERICAN 


and the . 
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This is the free book 


+» ARE 
EXECUTIVES 


are reading... 


WwW 





Write today for Your Copy! 


Learn how the A. W. A. warehousing 
system enables you to improve your 
distribution methods, increase your sales 
and cut your costs of doing business. 


WwW 


You have little or no “overhead” if busi- 
ness is dull and very few shipments are 
moving through the warehouses . . . and 
whether business is dull or brisk, you 
pay only on a “piece work” basis for 
goods actually stored or distributed by 
A.W. A. warehouses. Such flexibility in 
controlling costs enables you to expand 
your business without risk, and make im- 
portant savings by using our warehouses 
instead of operating your own branches 
at fixed overhead. 


Trained, experienced personnel in each 
warehouse performs all details of hand- 
ling your goods, storing, assembling 
orders, marking, packing, shipping, ci 
delivery, stock-keeping, pool-car han 
ling and distribution. 

Among users of A.W.A. warehouses 
are some of the greatest names in Ame- 
rican business. The men who make and 
market these products are the nation’s 
foremost merchandising and distribu- 
tion experts. Their methods are fully 
described in our booklet, and we believe 
you will find it worthy of study. 


W 


Write today for your copy of the A.W. A. 
booklet. Address the Merchandise Warehouse 
Division, American Warehousemen’s Asso- 
ciation, 1810 Adams-Franklin Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


WAREHOUSEMEN'S 


ASSOCIATION 
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Personal Notes 


. 


On account of the increase of plants, diversification of 
products, and the growth in export and import business of the 
Armstrong Cork Company, the personnel and offices of the traffic 
department, organized in 1917 by E. G. Siedle, have been in- 
creased. Mr. Siedle has been appointed the general traffic 
manager with headquarters at Lancaster, Pa. To assist him 
William G. Johnstone and A. J. Kohler have been made assistant 
general traffic managers, also with station at Lancaster. A. E. 
Farese, has been appointed district traffic manager in New 
York, N. Y., and J. A. Horrell, district traffic manager in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

H. M. Daschbach has been appointed division freight agent, 
American Steel and Wire Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding 
John E. Gray, who died. 

Edward Wentworth Beatty, chairman and president of the 
Canadian Pacific, Montreal, will speak at the annual dinner of 
the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association at the Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, December 9. 

H. C. Thompson succeeds L. C. Nugent as traffic manager, 
Bishop and Babcock Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, O. 
P. A. Pearce has been appointed assistant traffic manager. 

Abbott Laboratories, North Chicago, Ill., announces appoint- 
ment of F. P. Campbell as traffic manager, succeeding J. F. 
Stiles, who has been elected a member of the board and 
appointed treasurer of the organization. 

Jonathan C. Gibson, chairman of the recapture board of the 
Commission, has resigned to become a member of the law 
firm of Olcott, Holmes, Glass, Paul and Havens, New York. 
Former Judge William M. K. Olcott is the head of this firm. 
Mr. Gibson’s resignation became effective November 1. He has 
been chairman of the recapture board since July, 1929, and pre- 
viously had been a member of the valuation board of review of 
the Commission. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company announces the following 
changes in its traffic department: C. D. Dooley, director of 
traffic, Chicago; S. P. Beatty, eastern traffic manager, Jersey 
City, N. J.; ‘W. M. Casselman, western traffic manager, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

In the competitive scholarship examinations in traffic held 
by the College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago (See Traffic World, 
Nov 1, p. 1098), first prize was won by W. W. Peck, Great Lakes 
Transit Corporation, and second by H. J. Wolfson, A. Robineau 
Furniture Company. R. A. Morin, Beatrice Creamery Company, 
received honorable mention. 

G. L. Leonard has been appointed district freight and pas- 
senger agent for the Union Racific, at Tacoma, Wash., succeed- 
ing T. I. McGrath, who pie 


Digest of 


Complaints 


No. re Rg No. 1. Georgia Kaolin Co., Elizabeth, N. J., vs. L. 
. et al. 
Rates and charges in violation sections 1 and 3, coal ints in 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Dry Branch, Ga., as compared with 
rates to other points in southeastern territory. Asks rates and 


reparation. ; 
No. 23314. Sub. No. 2. P. W. Martin Gordon Clays, Inc., New York, 
to Gordon, Ga. 


x. YT. Vi. CN. 0. & T. FP. ot al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to u 

No. 23314. Sub. No. 3. North American Clay Co., New York, N. Y., vs. 
Southern et. al. 

Same complaint and prayer with respect to coal from Virginia, 
Kentucky and Tennessee to Bath and Langley, S=-«. 

No. 23314. ub. No. 4. Melville Marks et al., a partnership trading 
as Moore & Munger, New York, N. Y., vs. C. N. O. & T. P. et al. 

Same complaint and prayer, coal, Kentucky and Tennessee to 
Dry Branch, Ga. — 

No. _— Sub. No. 1. Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt., vs. D. & H. 
e . 

Unreasonable rates, marble, points in Vermont to points in 
New York, Pennsylvania, pMlarviand, New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, 0, na, Michigan, Illinois and the 
District of Columbia. Asks rates. 

No. 23979. Atlas Refinery, Newark, N. J., vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, fish_oil, Southport, N. C., to 
Newark, N. J. Asks reparation. 

No. 23980. The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Coal Co., Hoboken, 
N. J., vs. C. of N. J. et al. f 

Alleges violation of sections 1 and 3 of act, anthracite coal, points 
on the Central of New Jersey in Pennsylvania to points on the 
Baltimore & Ohio in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, and the District of Columbia, as compared with 
rates from points on the Reading. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 23981. North Carolina Hosiery Manufacturers’ Traffic Associa- 
tion, Greensboro, N. C., vs. B. & M. et al, 


The Traffic World 


Vol. XLVI, No, 9 | 


Unreasonable rates, glayber-salts, Wilmington, Mass., Marcy 
Hook and Chester, Pa., to Burlington, N. C. Asks reparation, 
. 23982. The Fitger Co., Duluth, Minn., vs. N. P. , 

Unreasonable rates, carbonated beverages, Duluth, Minn., t 
Dickey, N. D. Asks rates and on. 

. 23983. Knox Porcelain Corporation, Knoxville, Tenn., vs. Black 
Mountain et al. 

Unreasonable rates, groun r, Cane Branch, N. C., to 

Knoxville, Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. ‘ 
: = 2. R. ——-. gg ne Wash., vs. N. P. 

vercharge, fence equa ash., to Re 7 eo 
refund. ™ — pannel : oe am 
. 23985. National Association of Farm Equipment Manufac 
Chicago, Ill, vs. A. T.& S.F.ctal — 

Unreasonable rates, farm or logging trucks or wagons, and parts 
thereof, including one feed box wagon, straight or mixeq 
carloads, between points in New_York, Pennsylvania, Michigan 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Ken: 
tucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Alabama, North Carolina, Virginia 
and West Virginia, and points in Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas 
Louteionn, = and zense. Asks rates. " 
. 4 eorgia orida R. R. and its receivers et al., A ‘ 
Ga., vs. A. C. L. et al. eee: 

Alleges failure and refusal of defendants to participate with 
complainants in through routes and. oint rates, between specified 
territories. Ask cease and desist order, establishment of through 
routes and joint rates and cancelation of restricted routing notes 
in specified tariffs. 
. 23987. Thacker-Redinbo Motor Co., 
sylvania et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6, petroleum 
and petroleum ucts, Emlenton, Pa., to Lafayette, Ind., as com- 
— be Be : —- i _—_— rates and reparation. 
i . e Eagle orporation, ansas City, Mo., vs. 
Ww, D. ¢. ist al. a “ enti: 

nreasonable rates, petrojeu roducts, Augusta and To 
Kan., to points in Texas. Asks reparation. . - 
. 23989. C. A. Bryant Co., Dallas, pa. ve. A. T. & SB. F. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, school furniture, and theatre chairs, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to points in Texas. Asks rates and reparation. 
. 23990. J. C. Famechon Co. (no address given), vs. U. P. et al, 

Charges in violation section 6, petatoes, points in Idaho to points 
. A a and ——. Asks refund. f 

- Janney, Sample, Hill & Co. (no addres i 1s 
M. St. P. & P. . ’ cies Seana 

Unreasonable and illegal rates, wire clothes lines, Jamesville 

—.. and contiguous points to Minne&pélfs, Minn. Asks rep- 
n. 
. 23992. Michael Conella et al., Toronto, Ont., vs. D. L. & W. et al 

Rates in violation sections 1, 3, 4 and 6, bananas, New York 
City to Toronto, Ont., and other points. Ask cease and desist 
“33093 ane devated ‘Me Is C 
i . ederated Metals Corp., New York, N. Y., . Termin 
R. R. Assn. of St. Louis et al. ’ oo 

Attacks practice of defendants of arbitrarily holding at E. St. 
Louis, Ill., carloads of freight consigned to complainant at its 
plant on order bills of lading from points east of Mississippi 
River pending delivery orders and surrender of the bill of lading 
as in violation of sections 1 and 3, because similar practice not ob- 
served for handling freight billed at Chicago, Pittsburgh and other 
points at which non-ferrous metal dealers are situated. Ask cease 
and desist order and reparation. 

° . Sub. No. 1. Ware Bros. Agency, Tuscumbia, Ala., vs. A. 
B. & C. et al. " 

Rates and charges in violation of sectiOms—1 and 6, old scrap 
burlap, gunny or jute, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Tuscumbia, Ala. Asks 
rates and reparation. 

. 23855. Sub. No. 1. Du Pont Rayon Co., Buffalo, N. Y., vs. C. & 0. 

Unreasonable rates, ines in New River district in West 
Virginia to Waynesboro, Va. Asks rates and reparation. 

" — at E. Ryan Co. (address not given), vs. M. St. P. & 8.38 


Unreasonable rates, potatoes, Clearb k 
oo eosin” oes, rbrook, Minn., to Nashville, 
. 23995. San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio, Tex., vs. 
1.-G. N. et al. ‘ 7 ; 
nreasonable rates, San Antonio -(Ce Tex., 
to New Mexico destinations. Asks rates oe AR aon aor san 
— IV rates prescribed by Commission in No. 15151, 128 I. C. ¢. 


Lafayette, Ind., vs. Penn- 


. 23996. Maloney Tank Manufacturing Co., Tulsa, Okla., vs. A. T. 
& 8. F. et al. . 

vercharges, steel plates—and Sheets, from eastern ills, in- 
cluding Gary, Ind., and Milwaukee, Wis., fabricated at Tulsa, 
Okla., into k. d. tanks and reshipped to destinations in the oil 
fields. Asks refund. 


FLORIDA QUARANTINE LIFTED 


The Secreary of Agriculture has announced that the federal 
quarantine on Florida products, on account of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, will be lifted, effective November 15. This action, 
which removes all remaining restrictions on the interstate move 
ment of host fruits and vegetables from the régulated area of 
Florida, follows conferences with Florida officials, including 
Governor Carlton and members of the state plant board. 

With the lifting of the federal quarantine, grove owners are 
no longer required to pick up and dispose of “drops,” culls and 
windfalls. There is to be no further issuance of property cer | 
tificates, beginning with November 15, and the present regule | 
tions as to packing house sanitation, shipping permits 
— line inspection also will be discontinued as of that § 

ate. 

Intensive field inspection by the federal forces will be col 
tinued indefinitely in respect both to fruit in the groves and if 
packing houses. This is a precaution against the spread of aly 
infestation which may develop in the future. Should an inspector 
discover the fruit fly, he will report the infestation to the state 
authorities, who will institute effective eradication work im 
mediately. 
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Map Shows New Water-Level Route Opened for Traffic November 11, 1930. 
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Docket of the Commission | 





NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late te show the change In 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


November 17—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examiner 
FI . 


n: 
oordination of Motor Transportation. 


November 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases (and cases grouped there- 
November 17—Dallas, Tex.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 
13535—Consolidated southwestern cases. (Joint petition and Fourth 
Section Appliction 14144 of T. & N. O. R. R. and interested con- 
nections, ted March 1, 1930, seeki modification of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re- 
spectively.) 
221 Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear- 
ing or further hearing). 
41353¢—Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. 
Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to and 
between points in Sou_hwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
uestion of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Xtehison.- Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas “City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other 
hand.) 
November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hosmer: 
21878 (and Sub. 1)—Commonwealth of Ky. et al. vs. A. & W. Ry. 
et al. (further hearing). 
November 18—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 
Finance No. 8417—Application Ohio River & Western Ry. for au- 
thority to abandon its railroad between Bellaire and Woodsfield, O. 
Finance No. 8418—Joint Application Pittsburgh, Ohio Valley & Cin- 
cinnati Railroad and Pennsylvania R. R., lessee, for authority to 
acquire and operate that part of the Ohio River & Western R. R. 
extending from Bellaire to Key, 
November 18—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section App. No. 13968, filed by Agent Curlett—In re cement 
over all lines or routes from and to points in Commission’s re- 
rt in New England Cement Rates, 155 I. C. C. 601, also from 
Rockland, Me., to New England points. 
November 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 4741—Application of N. Y. P. & C. R. R. for certificate 
of public convenience and necessity for construction of its line 
of railroad and for permission to retain excess earnings thereof. 





CHICAGO 33 
SWITCHING } 
,,. DISTRICT 
4, 








Shippers can reach the great indus- 
trial sections of the South Shore of 
Lake Michigan or ship beyond 





ee” JOLIET, MLL. 


Belt lines and the Western lines. 


72 W. Adams St., Chicago 
Phone—State 0517 


The Traffic World 


To and Beyond 
Chicago 


Chicago by way of the South Shore Line and its direct connections 
with eastern and southern ‘“‘trunk lines,’’ and—by way of Chicago’s 


Everything necessary to quick and dependable freight handling the South 
Shore has—electric operation, ctiieal roadbed, heavy rails, modern 
switching and control equipment, and heavy electric locomotives. 
“Service to the public’’ and speed won for the C. S. S. & S. B. the two 
highest electric traction awards in 1929. 


CHICAGO SOUTH SHORE & SOUTH BEND R.R. 


Traffic Department 
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November 19—Columbus, O.—Public Utilities Commission of Ohio: 


Finance No. 8440—Application D. T. & I. R. R. for authority 4 
abandon its line between Port William and Kingman, O, i 


November 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22488—International Paper Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
22489—Continental Paper & Bag Corp. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al, 
23146—Robeson Process Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

1. & S. 3499—Carload traffic between industries in Chicago distrig, 
Finance No. 8254—Application Cape Fear Railways, Inc. . 


November 19—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner Porter and Examing 


POTTS  TNOM REN a0" 


och: 
23640—Rates on petroleum and petroleum products within state yf 
Montana. i 
3 _ Sub. 1 and 2)—White Eagle Oil Corp. vs. B. A. & phy 
y. et al. s 


November 20—St. Louis, Mo.—Commissioner Eastman and Examinent ™ 
Mullen and Matson: _ ~ 
17000, Part 12—Rate structure investigation, non-ferrous metal 
(This hearing also embraces numerous other dockets consolidate 
therewith, viz.: Nos, 17803; 20181; 22296; 23459; 23488; I. & S. 3297 
I. & S. 3376; I. & S. 3481; and I. & S. 8487.) ' 


November 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22083—W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. a 
I. & S. 3434—Chemicals, acids and dyestuffs and related articles fron} 

eastern and southern origins to southern destinations. 4 
a ee ope Association of Chicago Heights vs. A. & RP 
>; a 6 ai. ’ 


November 21—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fuller: 
23912—Malleable Iron Range Co. vs. A. A. R. R. e ' 
23897—-H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. A is 
23936—Whitehead Bros. Co. et al. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. § 
23889—Industrial Silica Corporation vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. ; 
22907—Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Association vs. A. C. & Y. Ry) 

et al. (and cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand Cases, 193!” 
(adjourned hearing). ; 
23930—American Minerals Corp. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 21—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Fleming: 
23627—-Abrahams & Co. et al. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

November 21—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Hagerty: 4 | 
23553—Apache Powder Co. vs. S. P. Co: ie 
23730—Apache Powder Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. q 

November 21—Kansas City, Mo.—Commissioner Brainerd and Ex.) 

aminer Flynn: 
23400—Coordination of Motor Transportation. ; 
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Coffin Medal and 
Speed Cup 







South Bend, Indiana 
Michigan Street at La Salle 
Phone 2-5764 
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GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 














ae) 


nthe nil Customs Agencies 
F The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
et al. shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, particularly in billing all customs and 
go district, incidental charges including importation duties to be 
' collected at destination. 
1 Examine) ' 
a J * 
in state ¢ ; Fast Freight Service 
3. A, 4 Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
=F ( is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 
Examiner &| 
us metals 5 For Complete Information 


onsolidete : Communicate with 


S. 3207.8 
Fi F.P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. V.H.Moscosso,Com.Agt. 










1515 Penn Bldg. Room A-21 
, New York City Railway Exchange Bidg. 
rticles fron}. St. Louis, Mo. 
Fal Mo sadriock Bide os itas, Co 
q ona ‘ . Horcasitas, Com. i 
‘Aa San Francisco, Calif. | 414 Whitney Bank Bids. 
New Orleans, La. 
F. C. Lona, Gen. Agt. 
Room 1520, F. Alatorre, Com. t. 
Two-O-OneNorthWells Bldg. 815 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
al. Chicago, Illinois Los Angeles, Calif. 
, et al. 
Cases, 193i) Laredo to Mexico City. . . . 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . . 101 Hours 
y. et al | Eagle Pass to Mexico City . . 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 
Fa 


d and Ex} 


Shippers Who Believe Their Rates Are Improperly Adjusted 





Should first’: approach the carrier with a carefully considered and comprehensively prepared 
concrete proposition showing how or why the existing rates are disadvantageous or are unrea- 
sonable or unjustly discriminatory. 





Where any of these elements are involved, if the shipper sets forth the facts in a clear and 
convincing manner, he is usually far more successful, saves more time and money, and suffers 
much less chagrin and disappointment than if he merely insists that his rates are out of line, 
demands readjustment, and, failing in that, complains to the Commission. 





Proceedings before the Commission at best are slow and expensive. Many are inclined to put 
up with unfair rates rather than become involved in formal proceedings. Furthermore, this plan 
does not make for better cooperation between carriers and shippers. 










The Traffic Service Corporation will make a thorough analysis of any rate situation, point out 
any mal-adjustment, suggest the remedy, and set up the analysis and data in a clear and compre- 
hensive manner. If the plan suggested above does not prove successful in your case, you can 
then use the analysis and exhibits that we have prepared in presenting the matter to the 
Commission. 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE CORPORATION 


“‘At Your Service’’ 





jal and 
Sup 


210 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 








WHAT 
OF IT? 


UPPOSE buyers do insist on 

fast delivery of smaller, more 
frequent orders? Modern distri- 
bution methods, via G & W dis- 
tribution service, meet this condi- 
tion easily and economically. 

G & W distribution service gives 
you spot-stocks in Chicago, the 
center of a rich concentrated con- 
sumer market, and puts your prod- 
ucts in your customers’ hands 
with overnight deliveries. 

Over 250 manufacturers distrib- 
uting nationally use this spe- 
cialized service. G & W ware- 
houses give you every facility— 
are ideally located—perfectly or- 
ganized. 

Write for detailed 
information in our 
booklet, ‘‘The Way to 
Distribution.”’ 

For distribution in 
Chicago, consult 



























Griswold-Walker-Bateman Co. 
1525 Newberry Avenue 


Chicago, Illinois 
TW11-15-Gray 


Twin Cities Service 
The new 


PIONEER LIMITED 


Chicago-Milwaukee-St. Paul-Minneapolis 
CHICAG, 0 


WiMitaa)  eader of the finest fleet over the 
ST PAUL only double-tracked line—the water- 
PACIFIC level route along the scenic upper 
Mississippi. 
Year after year The Milwaukee Road 
maintains its superiority in Chicago-Twin 
Cities passenger service. Its standard 
bearer, the de luxe new Pioneer Limited 
is noted for marvelous meals by Broad- 
way-famed Rector; roller-bearing riding 
ease; luxurious appointments, including 
individual bedrooms, ladies’ lounge, club 
and observation cars. 
Other trains in this foremost fleet include 
the new roller-bearing Olympian; Day 
Express; Columbian-Fast Mail. 


Geo. B. Haynes 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Chicago, Ill. 801-93 


Ofe MILWAUKEE nos 


os ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES TO THE SEA 








OO 


Foremost in the Chicago 
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T. & S. F. Ry. et al. QT] 
oats ef 22—Ojo Caliente, N. M.—State Corporation Commission gj F \) 


* Finance No. 8354—Application Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R 
for authority to abandon its branch line between Taos Junctio; 
and La Madera, N. M 


November 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: a 
er Vegetable Shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. A. & RE ibe: 
R. R. and cases grouped therewith). 
22702—Greene County Chamber of Commerce vs, Southern Ry. 
November 24—Laredo, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 3 
* Finance No. 8482—Application N. O. T. & M. Ry. for authority to S| 
acquire control of the Rio Grande & Eagle Pass Ry. by purchag 
of capital stock (further hearing). 


November 24—Tulsa, Okla.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: 

13635—Consolidated southwestern x" Gn petition and Fourth 
Section Appliction 14144 of T. & N R. R. and interested cop. 
nections, dated March 1, 1930, pM ee Ft of findings 
in consolidated southwestern cases and fourth section relief re. 
spectively.) 

22159—Texas Industrial Traffic League vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (hear. 
ing or further hearing). : 
13535—Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. : 

Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to ani 
between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application between 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on other} 

— By-Products Corporation et al. vs. L. & N. R. RE t 
zaieo, Sub. 1—Metro ry Utilities District of the City of Omaha, 
vs. 
22932—J. 
23066—: ptian Tie & Timber Co. vs. Mo. Southern R. R. et al. 
November Paducah, Ky.—Examiner McChord 
23877—Paducah Box & Basket Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 


hand.) J 
2si7e land Sub. 1)—Ashland By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. A. T.. 
November 26—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: I 






November em at Washington, D. C.: 
iy y= Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. Southern Ry. 
1. & 3409—Interchange switching at Gainesviile, Ga. : 
~woard of Railroad Commissioners of state of Montana | 
behalf of E. B. Andrus Grocery Co., Lewistown, Mont., et al. ys — 
Bay Transport Co. et al. $ 
22728—Public Service Commission of state of Wyoming et al. vs, 4 











23706—Standard Oil Co. (Ky.) vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
23821—Pan American Petroleum Corp. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 
November ev eg we at Washington, D. Pe 
22389—T 
, 2 Ry. et 2 
23888—Ashland By-Products Coke Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
aw yy 25—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Hansen: Fa 


ri-State Traffic Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 
= (sub. 2)—Tri-State Traffic Co. vs. Norfolk Southern R. RP 
-&Ss 3530—Reciprocal switching charges at Houston and San An- : 
tonio, Tex. 


et 
23032—Louisville Water Co. vs. B. & O. . 
23056—As 
November 25—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23736—California erry He orporation vs. L. A. & S. L. R. R. et al 
r 


¥ 


November 24—Louisville, = Tee we | McChord: 
hland Refining Co., Inc., vs. B. % 0. R z et al. 
November 24—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Simons: 
1. & S. 3511 and 3 Sup orders—Coke between points in C. F. AD 
and Illinois territories. 
t 
23376 (and Bub. 1)—Central Alloy Steel Corp. et al. vs. A. C. ap : 
23799—California Fruit apping Mills, Inc., vs. G. N. Ry. et al. 
November ae ey at Washington, cn 
a. ae Mica Corp. vs. A. C. R, * et al. 
. Card Lumber Co. vs. N. C. ~~ St. L. Ry. 
23828—Woodward-Bennett Packing Co. et al. vs. U. P. R. R. et lh 
ae y © 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: § 
I. - 3502—Coal from points on L. & N. R. R. in Harlan and Bae F 
PAF... in Ky. to southeastern destinations. 
21630—American Tar Products Co. vs. A. B. & C. R. R. et al. 


aa Sub. 1)—Falling Spring Lime Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. , 
et a F 


Novena: 28—Ft. Worth, Tex.—Examiner Hansen: a 
. & S. 3529—Live stock from and to points on the Texas-New Mexic f) 
Ry. in connection with Santa Fe lines or St. L.-S. F. Ry. ; 


November 28—Richmond, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: % 
23797—City of Richmond vs. Bay Cities Transp. Co. et al. aoe 


November 28—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner McChord 







23718—Memphis Freight Bureau for Southern Coal Co. et al. vs. A is 
Cc. m mm St ai. 
November ——_ at Washington, D. C.: rcp 
Valuation No. 1060—In re tentative valuation of property of Unio WIL 
Pacific R. R. (and cases grouped therewith). a 
November 28—Dallas, Tex.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examine! | Wil. 
ynn: IL) 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. | 
November 28—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Davis: | Tt 
* Finance No. 8394—A pplication Trinity Valley Northern Ry. for al By 
thority to,construct a line of railroad from Cleveland to Havel’ By 
Liberty county, Tex. / 
November 29—Memphis, Tenn _—Examiner Mother d: I 
23816—R. Abramson Co. et al. vs. A. D. & N. R. R. et al. | W 
November 29—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: | IL 
23482—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Southern Ry. et al. 1 8 Bri 
November 29—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Mattingly: ' 
23705—Andrews Bros. et al. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc. BALT} 
23787—Andrews Bros. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc. md { 


December ie mn my D. C.—Examiner Olentine: 
23858—A. Silverstein & Son vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 
December Pit Tex.—Examiner Davis: to 
Finance No. 8393—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority ‘ 
acquire control of St. Louis Southwestern Ry. (further hearing) 
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THREE GREAT TERMINALS 


At the Port of New York 


Manufacturing, warehousing and distri- 
bution. 


Fireproof buildings with modern equip- 
ment and facilities. 


These terminals command the metropoli- 
tan market of nine and one-half million 
population, and their arteries of trans- 
portation reach the trading centers of 


the world by rail and water. 
Write for booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA DOCK & WAREHOUSE CO., 


on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Jersey City, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, 
on the Central Railroad of New Jersey 
Bayway, N. J. 


BAYWAY TERMINAL, 
on the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Executive Offices: 25 Church Street, New York 





Business 
inthe Orient! 


Prompt deliveries will help you ac- 
complish this if you ship on ‘‘Presi- 
dent Liners,’ sailing every other 
Saturday from Seattle to Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and 
Manila and arriving every other Satur- 
day from the Orient. Thru bills of 
lading issued to all Oriental ports. 
A fleet of express ‘Cargo Liners,”’ sailing 
on frequent dependable schedule, aug- 
ment this exceptional service to and 
from the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R. W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bidg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich Chi 
L. L. BATES, General F; 
Sea 


cago, 
reight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, ttle, Washington 
76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line} 
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The 
Rate Committee 


Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 
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When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


‘he Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 
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Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 


(e) 





















= 
(2) (5) 


Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 































May we send you a copy 
of the current number? 


The Traffic Bulletin 
B 418 S. Market St. Chicago, Illinois 
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December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 
Finance No. 5934—Excess Income of Etna & Montrose R. R. 
Oecember 1—New Orleans, La.—Examiners Koebel and Taylor: é 





13535—-Consolidated Southwestern Cases et al. e 
Supplemental Fourth Section Order 9500-9600—Rates from, to anh 

between points in Southwestern territory. (Further hearing, upon 
question of reasonable all-rail rates for application betwee LOS 
Atchison, Leavenworth and Kansas City, Kans., and St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., on one hand, and points in Oklahoma — 

Arkansas, Texas and Louisiana west of Mississippi River, on othe 
5. 












hand.) 
December 1—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Sullivan: 
2 uaker City Quality Cracker Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Brinkley: 
Finance No. 3773—Excess income of the Ironton Railroad Co. 
December 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
23807—Cambria Clay Products Co. vs. A. & W. F. R. R. et al. 
* |. & S. 3521 (Ist supplemental order)—Clay, concrete or shale proj. 
ucts, between points in southern classification territory and points 
in official classification territory. 


December 1—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23841—Kohler Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


December 1—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 

23710 (and Sub. 1)—Andersen, Smith & Hamilton, Inc., vs. C. &N, 

W. Ry. et al. 

December 1—Miami, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 

23885—L. W. Hancock vs. F. E. C. Ry. et al. 

December 1—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Hansen: 

—W. K. M. Co., Inc., vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
December 1—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 
ackson Traffic Bureau for Planters’ Package Co. vs. G. ¥ & y 
& N. R. R. et al. 

December 1—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Crowley: 
23812—Lincoln Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al 

December 1—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 

1. & S. 3521—Clay, concrete or shale products, between points i 
southern classification territory and points in official classifica. 
tion territory. 

December 1—Boston, Mass.—Examiners Steer and Paulson: ; 
22824—-State of N. J. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. et al. } 
23040—N. J. Traffic Advisory Committee vs. Same. : 
23327—City of Boston et al. vs. Same. 

December 1—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walton: : 
21917—Accounting for rebuilding freight cars by the C. & O. Ry 

(further hearing). : 

December 2—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: ; 

23811 (and Sub. 1)—S. A. Ripple & Bros. et al. vs. A. T. & S. PE 
Ry. et al. : 

December 2—Milwaukee, Wis.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23659—Carroon & Co., Inc., vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 

December 2—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23756—Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. S. P. Co. 


December 2—Jackson, Miss.—Examiner McChord: 





DENV 





23648—MacGowan Coffee Co. vs. G. M. & N. R. R. et al. 
December 2—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Crowley: 
=—a Furniture & Carpet Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R.R 
et al. 
December 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boyden: Free : 


Finance No. 3799—Excess income of La Salle & Bureau County R. 2 tee 


December 3—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 3516—Restriction in application of rule governing furnishin§ 
ears of different size than ordered. ; 


December 3—New Orleans, La.—Commissioner Brainerd and Examine} 


ynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 


December 3—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
23809—Lake Charles Rice Milling Co. of La., Inc., vs. Brimstone hf 
R. & Canal Co. et al. : 
* |, & S. 3532—Stopping in transit to partly unload rice, in carloads— 
at points in W. T. L. territory. 


December 3—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner eens: 





23741—Leland G. Banning vs. B. & O. R. 2 
23825—Linton Lumber Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. CHIC 

Oecember 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 1526 Sc 
23679—Geo. S. Mepham & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 





December 3—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Brennan: 
23502—Columbus Brick & Tile Co. vs. Alabama Central R. R. et # 
1. & S. 3525—Proportional rates on clay, concrete and shale producti 
from southern classification territory to Florida basing points. 





( 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14156 and 14166. M! 


December 3-4—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19610—Switching rates in Chicago Switching District (and caté 
grouped therewith). 
December 4—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Hansen: 
22584—Simms Oil Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. et al. 
December 4—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Smith: I 
23607—A. D. Gomery, trading as Gomery Bros., vs. C. R. R. of N.4 


et al. 
23464—National Slate Assn. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


December 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: R 
19957—Northwestern Ohio Lime Manufacturers et al. vs. Pa. RF. 


et al. 

19951—Ohio Hydrate & Supply Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 1 

20234 (and Sub. 1)—Acme Glass Co., Inc., et al. vs. Pa. R. R. es 

20246 (and Sub. 1)—Washington Building Lime Co. vs. Pa. BS 
et al. (further hearing solely in respect to rates on fluxing tin 
having no value for chemical or building purposes). J 

16170 (and Sub. 1)—Eastern Lime Manufacturers Traffic ee 
et al. vs. A. & B. B. R. R. et al. (as to rates on agricultural 4 
fluxing lime having no commercial value for building or chem! 
purposes). 

December 4—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: FI 
23602—W. H. Hodges & Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. Rt 


December 4—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
23652—Rathkamp Bros. Co. et al. vs. N. & W. Ry. et al. 
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et al. JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 
1 Co. 1020 NHI CAG ‘_; 7960 
Male pat Storers, Distributors 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Forwarders 
8. C. &N, General - LOS ANGELES and SAN FRANCISCO 
Pool Car Distribution — Prompt and Intelligent Service CALIFORNIA 

Modern Fireproof Warehouse Space in 

; Secs and UA. Canc tamed Tenens’ 
vs. GW SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI Insurance rate as low as 16.2c 

2 Ret all . eens Storage—Forwarding—Distribution—Cartage 
. points yf DENVER, COLO. woh Sk teem wth bak ond Cle teris eaed 










classifica ; We can ome yom in seme capacity in Los Angeles er San Francisce 


and we eons that you —- YA. 7 Lg requesting 
the rates fer our special 


UNION TERMINAL WAREHOUSE ‘COMPANY 


731 Terminal Street Los Angeles, California 
San Francisco Office, 9 Main Street 






DENVER, COLORADO 
























T. & 8. Fp - = tal el th Py . ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


TERMINAL WAREHOUSES OF ST. JOSEPH, Inc. 
ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


GEOGRAPHICALLY 


LOCATED TO RENDER 
DISTRIBUTORS 


DISTINCTIVE WAREHOUSE 
AND FORWARDING 
SERVICE 
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FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 
Free switching to warehouse. We specialize in the DISTRIBUTION of 
local and pool car shipments. Insurance rates 15 cents. Loans ne- 
gotiated. Office rentals. The Weicker Transfer & Storage Cempany 
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furnishing ; 


i Prantl HICAGO, ILL. 


|/DEPENDABLE COLD STORAGE 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully accomplished to 
the 5,000, 000 re 2 t population through the Terminal system. 





imstone F : connections of all ral a eds into to the sro group Cy buildings eliminates all trucking 
4 except ~y city deliveries. Lowe: obtainable surance rates. Every 
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Exceptional Rail Connections. ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 


THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 
Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 






25 Years of Satisfactory Service. 


1CuicAGo CoLD STORAGE WAREHOUSE Co. 
] 1526 So. State St. Chicago, Ill. 
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HERE IS 7 
Real Traffic Service 


1. A staff of practical and legal traffic experts at 
your call for consultation on any matter that 
may bob up in your office at any time. 


2. A running report of progress in any matter 
before any government body in which you may 
be interested. This includes formal and informal 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, matters before the Federal Trade 
Commission, bills in Congress and _ similar 
matters. 


3. A careful watch kept and a report made on any 
development in any specific rate in which you 
are apprehensive that a change may be 
attempted. 


4. A place where you may obtain without charge 
single copies of any document issued by any gov- 
ernment department. This includes reports and 
tentative reports of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and similar documents. 


5. An office in the city of Washington where you 


will be furnished with facilities for transacting 
your business whenever you happen to be there. 


NO, THIS SERVICE 
IS NOT EXPENSIVE 


As a matter of fact 
it is part of every 
subscription for the 


AFFIC WORL)) 


=—— TRAFFIC BULLETIN = 





which is, in itself, the most com- 
plete and prompt traffic news 
service available. 


Let us send you a series of sam- 
ples and detailed information. 


The Traffic Service Corporation 
418 So. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 
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December 4—St. Joseph, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 


I. Ry. et al. 


December 4—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23650—R. E. Weber vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
23772—O-Gas-Co Sales Corp. et al. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al, 
December 4—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23568—Fraser-Smith Co. vs. G. T. W. Ry. et al. 
23657—Barlow & Seelig Mfg. Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. R. R. 
December 5—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
* 17936—In re refrigeration charges of fruits, vegetables, berries a 
melons from south. 
* Finance No. 8055—C. & W. C. Ry. Co. control. 
* Finance No. 8056—C. & W. C. Ry. Co. bonds. 


December 5—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
a ee aed Concrete Products Co. et al. vs. C. M. St. P, g) 
. BR. o€ al. 


December 5—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23853—Crown Mills vs. S. P. & S. Ry. et al. 
December 5—Amarillo, Tex.—Examiner Hanson: 
23631—Hardeman King Co. vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 
December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23581—-Pittsburgh Boiler & Machine Co. vs. K. C. S. Ry. et al, 
December 5—New Orleans, La.—Examiner McChord: 
23589—American Creosote Works, Inc., vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et al, 
December 5—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23804—United Brick and Tile Co. vs. M. P. R. R. et al. 
December 6—Valdosta, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
23795—Tart Cooperage Co. vs. N. & A. R. R. et al. 
December 6—Ft. Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 

1. & S. 3501—Switching charges at Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

23636 _— Sub. 1 and 2)—Perrine Armstrong Co. vs. C. & E. R.} 
et al. 

December 6—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 

23734 ‘om Sub. 1)—Southwest Rendering Co. et al. vs. A. V. LR 
et al. 

December 6—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Mattingly: 
22859—Northern Oats Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 6—Providence, R. I.—Examiner Sullivan: 

23891—-J. D. Crosby Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

December 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 

23339—V. A. Stewart & Co. et al. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 

December 8—Lubbock, Tex.—Examiner Davis: 

Finance 8448—Application Texas & Pacific Northern Ry. for a 

thority to construct certain lines of railroad in west Texas. 
December 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quimby: 

Val. Dkt. No. 897—In re valuation of the properties of the Wabs 

Railway Company et al. (further hearing). 
December 8—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 

1. & S. 3518—Phosphate rock and related commodities (coastwi 
traffic) from the Gulf ports to Memphis, Tenn., St. Louis, Mo 
and East St. Louis, IIl. 

December 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 


23762 (and Sub. 1)—Mexican Petroleum Corp. vs. A. C. L. R.} 


et al. 
December 8—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23458—Green Hamilton & Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 
23547—Green Hamilton & Coé., Inc., vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 


December 8—Kansas City, Mo.—-Examiner Crowley: 
23696—Larabee Flour Mills Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. et al. 
23838—Sonken-Galamba Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

December 8—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Hansen: 

— _ Sub. 1 and 2)—Howard Payne et al vs. A. T. & &. 
y. et al. 
23675—Charles Donald vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
Seer 8—Atlanta, Ga.—Commissioner Brainerd and _ Examit 
lynn: 
23400—Coordination of motor transportation. 

December 8—Savannah, Ga.—Examiner Brennan: 
23836—Savannah Sugar Refining Corp. vs. Inland Waterways Co 

et al., operating Federal Barge Lines et al. 


December 8—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Hagerty: 
23753—Longview Fibre Co. vs. L. P. & N. Ry. et al. 
December 8—Columbus, O.—Examiner Fleming: 
23399 (and Sub. 1 and 2)—Western Ohio Ry. & Power Corp. et 
ve. & & i, BR. B.. ot Gi. 
December 8—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Mattingly: 
23884—Board of Railroad Commissioners of state of South Dakil 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 9—Washington, D. C:—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 66, 680 et al. (adjourned hearing 
Fourth Section Application No. 13439, filed by N. Y. C. & St. L. B} 
(in connection with Fourth Section Application Nos. 66, 680 et al 
December 9—Roswell, N. M.—Examiner Hansen: 
23523—Las Vegas Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 
23729—Tennessee Extract Corp. et al. vs. L. & N. R. R. et al. 
December 9—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 
23819—Bunker Clancey Mfg. Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 9—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
23688—Economy Oil Co. vs. La. & Ark. Ry. et al. 


December 9—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23572—W. W. Benjamin Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


December 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: ‘ 

* Finance No. 6486—Application of P. & W. V. Ry. for author y 
acquire control of the Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. and L. & W- 
Ry. 


December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Wilbur: 
23715—Read Phosphate Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
December 10—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Crowley: 9 
1. & S. 3528—Grain and grain products from St. Louis, Mo., E 
Louis and Thebes, Ill., to southwestern destinations. 
December 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Booth: R. 
Finance No. 400i—Excess Income of Laurinburg & Southern 


23680 (and Sub. 1)—Artesian Ice & Cold Storage Co. vs. St. J. gq 
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DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, TRAFFIC, 
COMMERCE AND VALUATION EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 
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YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT | W.N. PENDLETON | JEROME E. LANE 
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DEPENDABLE EXPRESS SERVICE— _ 


Sailings from Cincinnati and New Orleans on, 
the 4th, 14th and 24th day of each month 


Through routes and joint rates 
Domestic, Export, Import and Pacific Coast Traffic 
Via NEW ORLEANS—Serving New Orleans, Texas and Louisiana Points 
Via JOPPA—Points on the C. & E. |. and E. J. & E. in the Chicago District 


Via CINCINNATI—AII connections serving Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and 
the Western part of West Virginia, Pennsylvania and New York. 


We solicit your rate and service inquirtes 


MISSISSIPP! VALLEY BARGE LINE COMPANY 


Queen and Crescent Bldg. 
New Orleans, La. 


INCREASES 


Temple Bar Bldg. 
Cincinnati, O. 


112 West Adams St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


TRAINED 
Or TRAFFIC 
MEN 


How men in routine traffic work have increased 
their earning power through expert training. 


Every traffic employee today should 
realize that Traffic Management—as 
practiced by men of thorough training— 
offers very substantial opportunities. The 
Traffic Manager who is really skilled in the 
technique of his profession commands a 
large salary and high standing in his com- 
pany because his work affects vitally the 
most intimate elements of the business. 

Upon him depends the flow of produc- 
tion and distribution. Through lowered 
costs, prevention of losses, better pack- 
ing, quicker deliveries, and in scores of 
other ways he effects enormous savings 
for his employer. He is consulted on loca- 
tion of branches, warehouses, new plants, 


and additional sources of raw material. 
His intelligent handling of cases before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
often results in economies for his em- 
ployer running into the tens of thousands 
of dollars. Our interesting 64-page book, 
“Opportunities in Traffic Management,” 
tells the complete story. Every traffic 
or railroad employee should read this 
book. Send for it today. Learn how 
LaSalle home-study training in Traffic 
Management has helped many men up to 
the bigger-pay traffic positions. Write 
us today for all the facts. Your inquiry 
will not obligate you in the slightest. 
Address 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 1195-T, Chicago, IIl. 


Foreign Freight 
Forwarders 


Established 1884 


D.C. ANDREWS & CO., Inc 


27-29 Water Street, New York, U.S. A. 


Boston Office: 
92 State Street 


for these two booklets 
on Virginia ports and 
her firms in the import 
and export trade. 


Research Department 
Virginia State 
Chamber of Commerce 
Richmond 


Vol. XLVI, No.3 


December 10—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner McChord: 
2 —American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. St. L.-S. F. 
23699—-State Docks Commission vs. G. & 8S. I. R. R. e 
1. & S. 3513—Cancelation of routing via M. & 
from A. T. & N. points in Alabama. 
December 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
23532—Batchelder-Whittemore Corp. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R, ety 
23533—Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. & N. E. R. R. et qj 
December 10—Columbia, S. C.—Examiner Brennan: 
23892—Hoffman Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al. 
December 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Smith: 


CHANGE IN DOCKET 


Argument in No. 23115, Egyptian Tie & Timber (Co, ; 
Mo.--Ill. R. R. et al., assigned for November 15, at Washingt, 
D. C., was canceled. 


Ry. et al, 
t al, 
Oo. R. x. on lumb 


PACIFIC CAR DEMURRAGE 


The report of the Pacific Car Demurrage Bureau for Septey 
ber, 1930, shows 18,003 cars held overtime—a percentage , 
06.03—as against 23,877 cars—a percentage of 07.02—for Sq 
tember, 1929. 


MINK AND FOXES ON PASSENGER TRAIN 


An express shipment of 70 pairs of mink and 70 foxes wy 
recently handled by the Northern Pacific on its Alaskan y 
senger train. They were shipped to Sweden by breeders 
Spokane and were routed via Chicago and New York. 


RADIO AND RAILROADS 


The Federal Radio Commission, reversing a previous deg 
sion, has authorized the Ann Arbor and the Pere Marquet 
railroads, through subsidiary radio corporations, to maintai 
public point-to-point radio service between five points on Lak 
Michigan, primarily for the dispatching of freight cars andi 
connection with the handling of lake cargoes. 


LONG LOCOMOTIVE RUN 


A continuous locomotive run of 338 miles, the longest 
New England, was started November 10 by the Boston & Mai 
when one of its powerful passenger engines hauled the “R 
Wing” express train from the new North Station in Boston, bow 
to Montreal. The next morning another locomotive duplicated th 
run at the head of the “Alouette,” day express from Boston 
Montreal. Locomotives of the Canadian Pacific will alterna 
on the run with Boston & Maine engines. 


COAL AND RAILROADS 


Stocks of railroad coal on October 1 amounted to 6,145,l) 
tons, an increase of 498,000 tons as compared with the amou 
on hand three months ago but léss than the tonnage held } 
the railroads on comparable dates in other recent years, saj 
the Bureau of Mines of the Department of Commerce. On 0¢ 
ber 1, 1928, the railroads had 9,873,000 tons, and on October 
1923, 17,663,000 tons. 

Unbilled coal at the mines or in classification yards | 
October 1 totaled 1,504,000 tons. In comparison with July 
this was a decrease of 26,000 tons. 


ALTON TO GO ON BLOCK 


The Chicago and Alton, said to have a value of abo 
$125,000,000, will be placed on auction December 11, at Wilmil 
ton, Ill., according to an order of Herbert A. Lundahl, spec 
master for the United States District Court at Chicago. 
Alton has been in receivership since 1922. Several months 
the Baltimore and Ohio announced that it had acquired a la" 
block of defaulted bonds of the Alton, giving rise to commeél 
that steps to acquire the approximately one thousand miles 
trackage of the latter, principally between Chicago, St. Lo 
and Kansas City, would be taken, giving the B. & O. a tril 
line from the Atlantic coast to the Missouri River. The act 
placing the road in the jurisdiction of the court for terminati 
of the receivership was taken several weeks ago. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


WANTED—Traffic men who are willing to save time and mol 
by using standard printed forms. Straight and order bills of lading 
claim forms, car record sheets, car order forms, etc. Send for ir 
catalog and sample sheets. The Traffic Service Corporation, Met 
chandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago. 


WANTED—Freight rate expert who can invest $750 with serv 
as partner in a busy and reliable audit bureau at Chicago. Referel™ 
required. Address G. H. T. 312, care Traffic World, Chicago, Ill. 


POSITION WANTED—By traffic manager with 15 years’ combil# 
railroad and industrial experience; qualified for Interstate Commeé 
Commission practice; best references. Address R. L. E. 310, @ 
Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


Res 





